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The War.—By Monday,, April 1, the “Battle of 
Picardy ” was raging on a line drawn almost north and 
south from Feuchy four miles east of Arras,through Serre, 

; seven miles north of Albert, Le Hamel, 
Bulletin, Apr. 1, pm . jittle east of Corbie not far from the 

aration junction of the Somme and the An- 
cre, Demuin, Moreuil, Grievesnes and Cantigny. Here 
the line turned east by Montchel, Ayencourt, south of 
Montdidier, Lassigny and Plemont, then ran south of 
Noyon and thence north of Coucy to Anizy. Although 
the German offensive lost something of its driving power 
at this stage of the contest, it still continued to exert its 
pressure on the Franco-British lines and, though at the 
heaviest cost, slowly pushed back the Allied forces. On 
April 2 the front from Albert south to Montdidier was 
the center of the struggle, the heaviest fighting taking 
place in the Somme-Avre district, the points of strategic 
value like Hangard, Demuin and Moreuil being fiercely 
contested. Across the Avre there was a stubborn fight 
for Grievesnes, the point nearest the Paris-Amiens rail- 
way. The French still claimed it on April 2. The dis- 
patches of the following day stated that the localities of 
the greatest activities were just north of Serre, in the 
neighborhood of Hebuterne, where Field Marshal Haig 
reported local successes and Berlin the breakdown of 
British attacks ; between the Luce and the Avre Rivers, 
and on the left bank of the Oise, southwest of Servaise, 
where the French repulsed strong enemy attacks. On 
that date also the Montdidier-Lassigny sector was the 
scene of a spirited artillery engagement. During the 
following twenty-four hours comparative quiet reigned 
along the battle-front, except south of Arras, where the 
British retook Ayette, and on the southern line immedi- 
ately east of Lassigny, where the French extended their 
positions. Official dispatches also reported that the 
French had taken over another short section of the line, 
thus extending their holdings to Thennes on the Luce. 

On April 5 news came that on the previous day a 
German offensive in the crucial area between the Somme 
and the Avre, and southwest of Grivesnes had netted 
them substantial gains. On the right the British held 
fast, but on the left their lines were forced back in the 
neighborhood of Hamel, one mile south of the Somme 
and twelve miles east of Amiens. The French troops 


also lost some ground between the Luce and the Avre, 
with the villages of Morisel and Mailly-Raineval. Giv- 
ing up for a time their assaults on the British front south 
of the Somme the German forces then delivered heavy 
attacks on Haig’s lines from the Somme northward to 
Moyenneville about Buckoy. South of the Somme 
massed attacks against the British line compelled it to 
fall back to new positions east of Villers-Bretonneaux, 
about three miles southwest of Hamel and nine miles 
east of Amiens. South of the Luce the French had to 
give up Castel. South of the Avre Petain’s troops were 
still holding Cantigny. According to the dispatches of 
April 7 the enemy on April 6 shifted their attacks to 
points along the French front from the region of Mont- 
didier eastward to the east and south of Chauny, south- 
west of La Fere. The London War Office states that the 
attacks were beaten off, except on the left bank of the 
Oise in the Chauny sector. Two other attempts were 
made by the enemy on the southern side of the Somme 
“ elbow,” one between Mesnil St. Georges and Montchel, 
both southwest of Montdidier, the other north of Mont 
Renaud, southwest of Noyon. In both cases the French 
held their ground. But shortly after on the south bank 
of the Oise they had to give up Pierremande and Folen- 
bray, southwest of La Fére, while the British were retak- 
ing Aveury, north of Albert. The German offensive has 
lost its initial momentum, but is still making gains in 
territory, though with great loss of life. The expected 
Allied counter-offensive has not yet begun. General Foch 
and Premier Clemenceau have expressed themselves as 
confident of ultimate success. 

British and Japanese troops are reported to be in 
Vladivostok. 

On April 4 Congress completed and President Wilson 
signed the bill authorizing the issuance of the Third 
Liberty Loan Bonds at 4% per cent. The bonds will 
mature in ten years. The Loan cam- 
paign opened on Saturday, April 6, 
and is to continue four weeks until 
May 4. After the initial payment of 5 per cent on sub- 
scription, instalments of 20, 35, and 4o per cent will 
be due respectively on May 28, July 18, and August 15. 
The amount is $3,000,000,000 and over-subscriptions. 
The bill signed by the President authorizes the Secretary 
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of the Treasury to issue $4,500,000,000 bonds, in addition 
to the $3,666,000,000 authorized under former legisla- 
tion, raises the interest rate from 4 to 4% per “cent, 
authorizes issuance of as much as $8,000,000,000 cer- 
tificates at one time and extends to the Treasury the 
power to loan $1,500,000,000 more to the Allies from 
time to time. In the second loan 2 per cent cash payment 
was required with the subscription, in the present 5 per 
cent. No payment is stated for June, when the drain 
on the country’s financial resources will be heavy on 
account of the income and excess profits due June 15. 
The new bonds will mature on September 15, 1928, and 
will bear interest from May 9 next payable semi-annually 
September 15 and March 15. The first coupon will be 
for 129 days’ interest. 

According to a Treasury announcement, payment in 
full may be made with the application on or before May 
4, but bonds will not be delivered before May 9 on any 
subscription for an amount exceeding $10,000. Full 
payment may be completed upon subscription for any 
amount on May 9 or any subsequent instalment date. 
The bonds are not convertible and are not subject to call 
for redemption before maturity. They enjoy the, same 
exemptions from taxation as those of the Second Liberty 
Loan. They are thus exempt from all State, municipal 
and local taxation and all Federal taxes except super- 
income taxes, excess-profit taxes and inheritance taxes. 

Addressing the Vienna Municipal Council on April 3, 
Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
declared that Austria-Hungary was recently on the point 
of beginning peace negotiations with 
the Entente. But the “wind sud- 
denly veered,” he added, the Entente 
deciding to await developments in Austria-Hungary 
which led it to hope that the Austro-Hungarian mo- 
narchy would soon be helpless. He added that he did 
not intend to go begging for peace or to obtain it by en- 
treaties and lamentations, but to enforce it by moral 
right and physical strength. Any other tactics, he 
thought, only tended to prolong the war. In the course 
of the speech the Count made the following declarations : 


The Czernin 
Speech 


Since I came into office I have striven only after one aim, 
namely to secure an honorable peace to the monarchy, and to 
create a situation which will secure to Austria-Hungary her 
future free development and, moreover to do everything pos- 
sible that this terrible war will be the last one for time out of 
mind. I have never spoken differently. 


The most startling statement in the speech of the Min- 
ister came in the form of a declaration in which he said 
that at one time Premier Clemenceau of France had ap- 
proached Austria-Hungary and had asked her on what 
terms she was willing to make peace. Austria had re- 
plied that the only obstacle to peace with France was 
Alsace-Lorraine, and Premier Clemenceau in turn had 
stated that it was impossible to negotiate on that basis. 
“Come what may,” Count Czernin added, “ we shall not 
sacrifice Germany’s interests any more than she will 


leave us in the lurch. We are not fighting for imperial- 
istic or annexationist aims for ourselves or Germany.” 
He declared that he did not believe that President Wil- 
son in his recent address really desired to cause a sep- 
aration between Vienna and Berlin, because the Presi- 
dent knew that such a thing was impossible. He added 


that President Wilson probably saw that Austria~-Hun-— 


gary was more inclined to peace than Germany. Pre- 
mier Clemenceau flatly denied that France had ever ap- 
proached Austria-Hungary in anything like a peace 
parley. 

In his speech at Baltimore on inaugurating the Liberty 
Bond Campaign President Wilson again clearly defined 
the purposes and the ideals of the United States in the 
present war. The keynote of his speech is given in the 
following passage: 

Germany has once more said that force and force alone, shall 
decide whether justice and peace shall reign in the affairs of 
men, whether right as America conceives it or dominion as she 
conceives it shall determine the destinies of mankind. There 
is, therefore, but one response possible from us: Force, force 
to the utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make right the law of the world 
and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust. 

The country at large enthusiastically indorses Presi- 
dent Wilson’s: words. . 


Canada.—During the week difficulties in Canada 
reached a climax in the anti-conscription riots in Quebec, 
in which four persons were killed and many injured. 
The incidents leading up to the out- 
break began in the election campaign, 
which consisted principally in the dis- 
franchisement of very many voters opposed to the pol- 
icy of the Unionists and in the brutal slander of the 
Church. In an excellent speech delivered in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons, the Hon. Charles Murphy, Sec- 
retary of State in the Laurier Cabinet, sums up the 
Unionist pre-election issues as follows: 


Quebec 
Riots 


Briefly they were that the Union Government would isolate 
Quebec and prevent the French and the Catholics from ruling 
Ontario and the rest of Canada; that the Pope and the Cath- 
olics generally were not in favor of the Allies in the present 
war; and finally, that the issue was one between Protestantism 
and Catholicism, and that all who did not support the Govern- 
ment, as representing Protestantism, were slackers, traitors, and 
pro-Germans. 

The politicians were ably abetted by the ministers, 
who turned their pulpits into “political cockpits” ; by the 
Orange papers and by the Christian Science Monitor of 
Boston. By order of the Prime Minister the latter paper 
was placed on the subscription list of the several Depart- 
ments of Government and paid for out of public funds. 
The papers were especially outrageous in their calum- 
nies, as may be judged from these abstracts from Mr. 
Murphy’s speech: 

After moralizing on the tragic importance of the issue to be 


decided on December 17 [the Canadian Home Journal] pro- 
ceeded thus: 
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“Germany's reptile diplomacy uses many agencies in many 
lands, and the most important agency that it is today using on 


.Canadian soil is the Roman Catholic Church.” 


No proof of this outrageous statement is offered, or attempted 
to be offered, but it is followed by these equally brilliant gems: 

“Lamentable as the fact is it is nevertheless a fact to be 
faced. As a consequence we find Roman Catholic churches 
in Canada head centers of activity to place in power those whose 
policies aim at the withdrawal of Canada from the war, the 
desertion of our soldiers at the front and the betrayal of Great 
Britain.” - 

And listen to this, Mr. Speaker: 

“By what. promises and devices the Kaiser's Government has 
secured the support of the Roman Catholic Church is not 
wholly clear.” 

Not then and not now. 

“He has promised to-restore the temporal home of the Pope 
in Europe and if victorious to extend his influence to South 
America. 

“It is altogether probable that he has promised his aid in 
extending the powers the Church now enjoys in the province 
of Quebec to all Canada. 

“The women of Canada are religious by nature. They are 
the backbone of our Churches. Let them remember what is 
at stake. 

“Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his candidates exalt the traitor and 
condemn the soldier. It is for the womenfolk of the soldier 
to give them their answer at the polls. 

“Canada is menaced by open foes in Europe and insidious 
foes at home. To vote for Union Government is the woman's 
paramount duty,—the duty of the hour.” 

Mr. Speaker, could anything be more dastardly or criminal 
than the article from which I have just quoted? F 

Let me quote from a full front-page article which appeared 
in the Orange Sentinel, for December 20, 1917: 


“A crushing defeat for the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of | 


Quebec and their allies in the other provinces is the result of 
the polling on Monday. 

“The whole election campaign was fought upon the lines of 
the program of the Orange Association. For the first time in 
the life of the Dominion a United Protestantism followed the 
lead of the Orangemen of Canada to a magnificent victory over 
reactionary forces whose triumph would have disgraced the 
country. The great Order which the Sentinel represents has 
reason for gratification in having at last won that recognition 
from the Loyalists of the country which it has long deserved.” 

There you have a declaration after the event written by a 
gentleman who was endorsed by the Prime Minister as his can- 
didate in West Toronto, and who now represents that con- 
stituency in this House. 


As a sample of other calumnies and their refutation, 
the following may be cited: It was alleged that antag- 
onism to the war was “encouraged and abetted by the 
members of the Religious Orders from France, who 
found asylum in Canada and used that asylum to under- 
mine Canada’s strength in the struggle.” . . . “It is 
unfortunate that they did not follow the example of the 
priests of the Catholic Church in France, who threw 
themselves into the struggle of their people to preserve 
their national existence.” Mr. Murphy answered: 


It is to be kept in mind that the figures which I am about to 
submit relate only to French subjects who were members of 
Religious Orders in Canada. I will begin with the Franciscans: 
At the outbreak of war, practically the entire body of French 
Franciscans left Canada and returned to France to do their 
duty. In the whole Dominion of Canada, I am informed, there 
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now remain but six French Franciscan priests,:and these six 
are exempt from military service on the ground of age or 
physical unfitness. Those who returned to France were as- 
signed to various war duties, and thirty-two of them went into 
the trenches. Of these, three have been mentioned in the 
orders of the day, two have been decorated with the military 
medal, one has received the cross of the legion of honor, one 
has been wounded and discharged, and one was killed on the 
field of battle, after he had been twice mentioned in the orders 
of the day and had received the military medal. From L’/nstitut 
des Freres de I’Instruction Chrétienne twenty-five members re- 
turned to France and entered the French ariny. Of these, four 
have been decorated and mentioned in the orders of the day, 
four have been wounded, one was taken prisoner, one who has 
been twice wounded has been missing for three years and is 
assumed to have died of his wounds; and two were killed on 
the field of battle. In addition to the Canadian members of the 
Jesuit Order who are chaplains in France, five French Jesuits 
went back from Canada to join the French army. Of these two 
were killed in action. All the members of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross who were French subjects answered the call 
to the colors. One was wounded twice, and returned again to 
the front. One has been reported “ missing” for over a year, 
and is assumed to be dead or a prisoner, and three others are 
still fighting in the trenches. The Fathers of the Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost sent three of their members to the French 
army, and a fourth is on his way to France. One of those 
who returned to France was killed at the front, and another 
who is now seriously wounded has been decorated with the 
military cross and was twice mentioned in the orders of the 
day. The Trappists had only two French members of military 
age and both returned to France in 1914. One of them, Father 
Thomas, received two decorations, the military cross and the 
military medal, was twice mentioned in the orders of the day, 
and later, in rescuing a companion, suffered the loss of both 
eyes. Today he is a teacher of the blind in France. The other 
Trappist, who returned to his native country, was Father Hypo- 
lithe, who is now fighting along with seven of his brothers in 
the French army. 


Of the 900 members of the Marist Order who have fought 
in the trenches, fourteen French subjects went from Canada to 
France; two of those were killed on the battlefield, six were 
wounded, one received the military medal, and all were men- 
tioned in the orders of the day. Les Péres de Montfort sent 
fifteen of their French members back to France. Three of these 
brave men were stationed in the county I have the honor to rep- 
resent in Parliament. Of the fifteen who returned to France, 
five won the military cross, five were mentioned in the orders 
of the day, one of them on three consecutive occasions; and one 
was killed on the field of battle. From the Eudist Congrega- 
tion, seventeen of its members went back from Canada to 
France. Of these, three were wounded, two were mentioned in 
the orders of the day, two were decorated with the military 
cross, and four were honorably discharged from service. The 
Brothers of St. Gabriel sent eight of their French members 
who were of military age to serve in the French ranks. Four 
of them were wounded, four were decorated with the military 
medal, four mentioned in the orders of the day, and one of 
them, Brother Garrigues-Antonin, is the inventor of a won- 
derful field-gun which has done great execution against the 
enemy. The twelve French subjects who were members of 
the Sulpician Community went to France when war broke out, 
and immediately reported for duty. Seven went to France 
and later on served in the Lorraine, Verdun, Champagne, and 
Salonika campaigns. One was decorated with the military cross 
at Verdun. With the Dominicans at Ste. Hyacinthe, there were 
only two French members of military age when war was de- 
clared. These two went to France. The Congregation of the 
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Blessed Sacrament sent to France the only one of its members 
who was not exempt on account of age or ill-health, and he is 
still serving as a chaplain at the front. Four members of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross in Canada reported for duty 
at the beginning of the war, and one was wounded while fight- 
ing in the French army. The Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul 
had only one French member eligible for military service. He 
joined the French army in 1914, and has been twice mentioned 
for bravery in the orders of the day. The Missionaries of the 
Sacred Heart have been represented at the front by four French 
subjects who returned from Canada to serve in the trenches. 
One of them, Father Cadoux, was mentioned in the orders 
of the day for special bravery in rescuing the wounded under 
fire. From the Capuchin Order, ten French subjects went back 
to France and joined the colors. Three of these men were 
killed on the battlefield, Father Albert, Father Edward and 
Father Justinian, all of whom at one time were stationed in 
Ottawa, and with two of whom I was well acquainted. The 
Christian Brothers, at Montreal, are represented at the front 
by two of their French members; one of them has been severely 
wounded. From the Oblate Congregation in Canada, twenty- 
four French members returned to France and they have served 
in the ranks with great distinction. One was killed on the bat- 
tlefield, two died of wounds, four were decorated with the mili- 
tary cross and several of the others were mentioned for bravery 
in the orders of the day. 

These and other untruths of Unionist politicians ruf- 
fled the spirits of the French, and when rough treatment 
was added to insult, some rebelled and were promptly 
shot. As usual, the prelates and priests of Quebec lent 
their powerful aid to the support of law and order. Car- 
dinal Begin caused this letter to be read in all churches 
of the diocese: 

M. le Curé: Our city has been during Holy Week the theater 
of many deplorable scenes of disorder and violence against per- 
sons and property. From the simple point of view of reason, 
and whatever may be the grievances suffered, it is certain that 
such tactics are particularly harmful to those who employ them. 
But Christian conscience reproves them, and the Catholic Church 
forbids them. And that should have sufficed to prevent the 
manifestations which so many citizens regret with us. The 
memories of the Passion of Our Saviour and the sacred liturgy 
evoked in such a striking manner these past few days give the 
Faithful other examples to follow, and other teachings to prac- 
tise. If we want Jesus Christ to pardon and bless us, we must 
know how to make our conduct conform with the grave lessons 
which He preached to us from His Cross. 

Would you be good enough, M. le Curé, upon reading this 
notice tomorrow in your pulpit, to recommend calmness and 
moderation to your parishioners, and supplicate them to guard 
against ill-considered actions which are sterile of all good, which 
give to our city of Quebec a name that it does not deserve, and 
may increase the evil, otherwise heavy enough, from which we 
already suffer. 

At last reports the tumult had subsided, and order was 
restored in the streets of Quebec. 


Ireland.—The condition of Ireland still continues to 
attract the attention of the world, especially of the United 
States. On March 16 the Texas Senate passed the 
Freedom and Martial following resolution by unanimous 

Law consent : 
Whereas, To-morrow, March 17, is St. Patrick’s Day, a day 


dear to the heart of all true Irishmen; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That when the Senate adjourns today it do so in 


honor of this historic anniversary, and with the hope that the 
arrival of the next St. Patrick’s Day, Ireland may be free. 


Later Mr. Gallinger, Republican leader in the United 
States Senate, proposed this resolution in Congress: | 

That the petition in the case of the Irish people for the great 
principle of self-determination as interpreted by the President 
of the United States in his discussion of his fundamental and 
indispensable condition of a lasting peace will constitute a source 
of genuine gratification to the people and government of the 
United States, sincerely solicitous as they are for the harmony 
and prosperity of the two great peoples. 

That the two houses of Congress concur in the belief that the 
effect of willingness on the part of“the people and Government 
of Great Britain to permit the ascertainment of the will of the 
Irish people by means of a plebiscite of the adult population 
(men and women) will be viewed as a precedent of the most 
profound importance by all peoples of distinct national char- 
acter seeking to acquire in an orderly legal manner final vin- 
dication and sanction of their titles to sovereignty. 


Just about the time these resolutions were being pre- 
sented, Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington issued a statement about 
the release of Bowen Colthurst, who murdered her hus- 
band in Dublin a year since. The document states that 
the Government, by releasing this man, as “cured,” 
virtually admits the contention of the Manchester 
Guardian, the Nation, the New Witness, the New States- 
man, the Labor Leader, and the London Herald that the 
plea of insanity set up by Colthurst’s counsel was a sham. 
Ireland itself is still under martial law, Clare in particular, 
where the regulations are stringent and most arbitrary. 
Bishop Fogarty thus speaks his mind to a reporter of 
the Cork Examiner: 

My opinion of the martial law here and military display, and 
of the grievous inconvenience it is causing to the community 
is that it is an effort by politicians to swamp the Sinn Fein 
movement under an organized campaign of calumny and terror. 
That effort will fail, for the Sinn Fein movement is nothing 
more than the national spirit of Ireland purified from English 
dross. That spirit is immortal, and nothing can kill it. Clare’s 
great crime in the eyes of the Government is, I fancy, that it is 
a Sinn Fein county. Restrictions imposed on the people’s life >y 
this martial-law system of passports and censorship are, in my 
opinion, not justified. 

The Manchester Guardian has returned to the subject 
of conscription in Ireland, stating: 

There is only one way to get a greater military effort from 
Ireland, and that is through the unconditional establishment of 
a native government, national in powers and scope. If such a 
government is established, conscription will be unnecessary to 
gather an effective surplus of manhood from Ireland. 

Two years ago, official figures showed that 160,000 men were 
available for military service. Since then 40,000 have enlisted. 
A million and a half additional acres of land have been de- 
voted to food production, thus employing the labor of thousands 
more. Other thousands are working in the shipyards and muni- 
tion factories of Great Britain. 

Both the Nationalists and the Sinn Feiners have 
retorted that they will never consent to conscription. The 
Irish Convention ended on April 5 after adopting the 
draft report of the deliberations of the Grand Committee. 
But what that document contains has not yet been made 


public. 
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Prohibition, the Constitution and the Mass 


MicHaAeEL Kenny, S. J. 


America,” wrote S. L. B. of Kentucky, sur- 

prised that his State-right, strict constructionist 
recrudescences of the ante-secession period had not 
proved a silencer. Well, it must continue to break out 
until the full freedom of Catholic worship is finally and 
rightly adjudicated, despite Mr. Elder’s conclusive 
demonstration of the power and duty of the United 
States Supreme Court so to adjudicate in the case of 
Oklahoma. There “ perfect toleration of religious senti- 
ment . . . and worship” was required by Congress, 
and accepted by Oklahoma, as an essential condition for 
admission to Statehood. But what comfort is this to 
Catholics in States from which no such specific condi- 
tion was demanded, e. g., Georgia and the Carolinas of 
the original States, and not a few of the later accessions? 
None at all, according to Mr. Elder: “ The religious 
liberty guarantee of the Federal Constitution was not 
imposed on the States; it binds Congress only.” Other 
writers in AMERICA discussing prohibition’s restrictions 
on the Mass have emphasized this view, reiterating with 
much rhetorical variety the fantastic doctrine that “ The 
States are free to establish any religion or prohibit the 
exercise of any religion,” and a fortiori to hamper it; 
and that neither the First, nor the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, nor both together, nor any other constitutional 
power enables the Supreme Court to restrain them. 
Then, should any State prohibit the wine necessary for 
the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, the central and 
essential act of our religious worship, what resource is 
left to us, free and sovereign but non-Oklahomian 
Catholic Americans, except open defiance of the law, 
which is felony, or abject submission to it, which is 


‘ ‘T SEE the Constitution has broken out again in 


apostasy ° 

One only, we are told, and this is a preventive, not a 
remedy: “ Safety can be guaranteed only by inserting 
in the State prohibition laws a clause specifically author- 
izing the use of wine for sacramental purposes.” That is, 
lock your stable before the steed is stolen. But if you 
cannot procure a lock; if the State Solons refuse to accept 
the sacramental clause, as happened in Oklahoma and 
may happen in most southern and some northern States, 


what then are Catholics in such States to do? Nothing. 


but incur felony and helotry, take to the woods or jails, 
or dig catacombs; or else, become Baptists, Methodists, 
or other pure species of prohibitionist. This, surely, 
would be an inglorious predicament for the members of 
a religious body whose members form one-fifth of the 
citizens of this republic and perhaps forty per cent of 
its soldiers and sailors—now running into the millions. 

Fortunately, there is another and safe alternative, and 





the expositors of constitutional impotence are in error. 
Oklahoma had been bound by the religious-liberty con- 
dition long before Congress formally reiterated it. The 
claims of some of the original States to western terri- 
tory proving an obstacle to an agreed Federal Constitu- 
tion, in order to induce them to cede their claims to the 
nation, Jefferson drew up in 1784 an ordinance for the 
government of all the western Territories and of States 
to be formed therefrom, including therein the guarantee 
of full religious freedom which Virginia, at his instance, 
had already incorporated in its Constitution. This ordi- 
nance was adopted by the Congress of 1784, and in a 
modified form was enacted in 1787 by the Congress which 
in the same year drafted and signed the United States 
Constitution. It was re-enacted by the First Constitu- 
tional Congress, August 7, 1789. The ordinance opens 
with the phrase, “ Be it ordained by the United States 
in Congress assembled,” and having provided for the 
formation of Territories and States, reads thus: 


Section XIII. And for extending the fundamental principles 
of civil and religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these 
republics, their laws and constitutions, are erected; to fix and 
establish those principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions, 
and governments, which forever after shall be formed in the 
said territory; to provide also for the establishments of States, 
and permanent government therein, and for their admission to a 
share in the Federal Councils on an equal footing with the 
original States, at as early periods as may be consistent with the 


general interest: 
Section XIV. It is hereby ordained and declared that the fol- 


lowing articles shall be considered articles of compact, between 
the original States and the people and States in the said terri- 
tory, and forever remain unalterable, unless by common consent, 


to wit: 
Article 1. No person demeaning himself in a peaceable and 


orderly manner shall ever be molested on account of his mode of 
worship, or religious sentiments, in the said territories. 


Jefferson’s draft of 1784, which excluded slavery. 
applied to all western territory, but the ordinance of 1787 
was reserved to “ the territory of the United States north- 
west of the river Ohio,” North Carolina not having yet 
ceded its claims to the national Government. When that 
cession was made the First Constitutional Congress, 
which had ratified this ordinance in 1789, extended it, 
in 1790, to all south-western territory, with the single 
exception of the anti-slavery article. But the sections 
ordaining that religious liberty is a basic principle of our 
Government and that “no person shall ever be molested 
on account of his mode of worship or religious senti- 
ments,” were specifically included as essential to “ the 
establishment of States therein and for their ad- 
mission to a share in the Federal Council on an equal 
footing with the original States.” And to this day it has 
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never been revoked. Whence two conclusions neces- 
sarily follow: (1) Since Congress makes the establish- 
ment of religious liberty, in opinion and worship, essen- 
tial to the admission of new States “on an equal footing 
with the original States,” this act of the national Govern- 
ment applies equally to the original States, and therefore 
to all the territory comprised in the United States in 
1790. 

(2) If the religious liberty condition exacted of Okla- 
homa empowers the United States Supreme Court to 
nullify that State’s prohibition of sacramental wine, then 
the same condition, imposed in like terms, by the same 
congressional authority on all States that should be 
formed from the United States territory of 1790, equally 
empowers the same Court to nullify such prohibition by 
any State formed out of said territory. 

The ordinances of 1787 and of 1790 apply strictly only 
to territory then possessed or validly claimed by the 
United States, though the acceptance in practice of the 
religious liberty provision by all States formed from terri- 
tory subsequently acquired, and the specific requirement 
by Congress of its formal acceptance by the last State 
admitted, constitute good legal presumption that freedom 
of worship is fundamental and essential in every con- 
stitution established under United States authority. But 
for this conclusion we have grounds far transcending 
presumption. We have treaties, duly ratified by Con- 
gress and signed by the supreme constitutional authori- 
ties, defining the governing principles of all our subse- 
quent acquisitions; and in each and all the religious 
liberty provision is specifically included. The first is the 
“Treaty with France for the Cession of Louisiana,” rati- 
fied and proclaimed October 21, 1803, which doubled 
our then possessions. Article III reads: 


The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated 
in the Union of the United States, and admitted as soon as 
possible, according to the principles of the Federal Constitution, 
to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages and immunities of 
citizens of the United States; and in the meantime they shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and the religion which they profess. 


It should be here noted that the phrase, “ in the mean- 
time,” assumes that “ the free enjoyment of liberty, prop- 
erty and religion,” guaranteed to the inhabitants in the 
interval before admission to the Union, shall, upon 
admission, be constitutionally theirs. The same assump- 
tion is observable in our treaty with Spain, proclaimed 
February 22, 1821, which brought us east and west 
Florida and rounded out our southern territory from 
the Atlantic to the Sabine River. Article V provides 
that “The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be 
secured in the free exercise of their religion, without any 
restriction’; and Article VI, extending the same guar- 
antee for future development as in case of Louisiana, 
further provides that when incorporated in the Union, 
“The inhabitants of the territories which his Catholic 
Majesty cedes to the United States shall be ad- 
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mitted to the enjoyment of all the privileges, rights, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” 

The whole territory included in the present States of 
the Union was completed by the treaties with Mexico, 
1848 and 1853. The treaty of July 4, 1848, commences 
“In the Name of Almighty God” and this provides in 
Article VI: 

The Mexicans who in the territory aforesaid, shall not preserve 
the character of citizens of the Mexican Republic . . . shall be 
incorporated in the union of the United States and be admitted 
... to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United 
States according to the principles of the Constitution; and in 
the meantime shall be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty and property, and secured in the free 
exercise of their religion without restriction. 

The Treaty of 1853 which further extended American 
possessions retains this Ninth Article intact. Again it is 
well to notice the assumption underlying the connecting 
phrase “ in the meantime ” that “ all the rights of citizens 
of the United States ” include “ the free exercise of their 
religion without restriction.” 

Hence we find that unrestricted religious freedom has 
been repeatedly and consistently imposed by the United 
States ‘Government, as an organic article and essential 
condition to admission, on all the States, generally and 
severally, formed since 1790 from American territory ; 
that is, on thirty-five of our forty-eight States. Who will 
contend that the Congress of Thirteen States or the sub- 
sequent Congresses including them, exempted themselves 
from the law which they enforced on other “ equal 
States” to whom they covenanted “an equal footing ” 
with themselves? 

Thus, on the one hand, we have the States guarantee- 
ing freedom of conscience and of worship to all within 
their jurisdiction, and on the other, we have Congress 
decreeing that it shall itself make no law prohibitive 
thereof. That is, religious liberty is secured, positively 
and negatively, in the State and national constitutions, 
and it is difficult to see what further security they can 
afford. The statement that the First Amendment was 
intended as a prohibition on Congress is unfounded. Ten 
States, led by Virginia and the enlightened persuasions 
of Jefferson and Madison, had already enacted religious 
freedom, and the insertion of the Article was construed 
as a rebuke to the three States which still retained 
religious restrictions; a rebuke which soon produced the 
desired effect, making freedom of worship universal. In 
fact all the numerous amendments proposed by the rati- 
fying States were submitted as commendatory, not con- 
ditional. Of these Congress selected twelve for refer- 
ence back to the States, which rejected two, thus adding 
to the Constitution the ten original amendments. 

Congress has further stressed “the free exercise of 
religion ” as an essential of our Constitution and Govern- 
ment. In other territorial acquisition it has everywhere 
followed the flag. The treaty with Russia for the cession 
of Alaska, ratified and proclaimed June 20, 1867, pro- 
vides in Article III that: 
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The [civilized] inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be 
admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States, and shall be main- 
tained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property and religion. 


The treaty with Spain for the cession of Porto Rico, 
the Spanish West Indies and the Philippine Islands, rati- 
fied and proclaimed April 11, 1899, having guaranteed 
“the rights of ecclesiastical or civic bodies,” provides in 
Article -X: ‘“ The inhabitants of the territories over which 
Spain cedes her sovereignty shall be secured in the free 
exercise of their religion.” 

Thus it is clear that “the free exercise of religion,” 
or equivalent phrase, is a formula which the United 
States has consistently imposed by ordinance, treaty, or 
compact, on all the inhabitants and governments of all 
the territories it possessed in the year of its Constitution’s 
establishment, and of all it has since acquired. To con- 
tend that the uniform imposition of full religious liberty, 
as mandatory and essential, in every ratified treaty or 
compact, from the fundamental territorial ordinance of 
1787 to the admission of the last Territory to Statehood 


in 1907, is not binding on the national Government and 
on every State, is to insist that the treaties, compacts and 
guarantees ratified by our supreme national authority, are 
merely scraps of paper. It is, ultimately and logically, to 
reduce all civic authority to nullity. The uniformity and 
the universality of the constitutional and treaty provisions 
of this land and Government, realized in the unbroken 
custom of the full period of our national life, preclude 
any law which restricts or prohibits “the free exercise 
of religion ” (interpreting the words in a fair and rational 
sense), from ever becoming validly “ the law of the land,” 
and empower the proper judicial authority to pronounce 
such law invalid. And as this complete uniformity of 
national provision for full religious freedom constitutes 
our “ privileges, rights and immunities as proved,” it also 
supplies a clear affirmative answer to the question: Can 
and will the United States Supreme Court nullify a law 
which makes the celebration of the Mass a felony; that 
is, which prohibits the exercise of an essential and cen- 
tral act of Catholic worship? But since elaborate argu- 
ments have been published in the negative, we shall dis- 
cess this question more fully in another article. 


The Source of Catholic Loyalty 


Joun C. REvILtE, S.J. 


HY are Catholics good patriots? What is the 

\\ source of their patriotism? Why, to confine 

ourselves to our American history, has it hap- 

pened that in every crisis of our national life, in spite 

of the calumnies of our enemies who have tried to paint 

us as disloyal to American ideals, have our Catholic 

brethren never failed to face the trials and the sacrifices 

which fidelity to the highest standards of patriotic duty 
imposed upon them? 

The source and at the same time the explanation of 
Catholic patriotism are to be found in the fundamental 
principles of the Catholic Faith. Our religion is the key 
to these splendid manifestations. 

Primarily the patriotism of the Catholic has its root 
in a virtue closely connected with that of religion. It 
springs from the virtue of piety. For, according to St. 
Thomas, man’s indebtedness to others is to be gaged 
by their respective merits and by the excellence of the 
gifts which he received from them. It is evident that 
from both points of view God’s claims are paramount 
and predominant.- For in Himself and in His nature 
God is infinitely perfect. Moreover, He is for man the 
first principle of being, that is, man is indebted to Him 
for the great gift of existence. The Creator exercises 
over man absolute right of government and control. On 
the other hand and from a secondary, subordinate and 
partial point of view, our parents are the source of our 
existence and our country cooperates with them in pre- 


serving that existence and in enabling us to fulfil our 
destiny. They have a subordinate and God-delegated 
right to exercise their authority over us. For it is from 
our parents that we receive life. It is on the soil of some 
particular country chosen by God to be our earthly home 
we grow to manhood and strength. So then, after God, 
says the great Doctor, it is to their parents and to their 
country that men owe the most. As it belongs to the 
virtue of religion to render to God that homage and wor- 
ship which is His due, so in a secondary sense and de- 
gree, it belongs to the virtue of piety to honor the authors 
of our existence, and our country. 

Thus explained, patriotism is eminently rational and 
noble. The virtue goes down to the very roots of our 
nature. In obeying its impulses we obey God Himself. 
For the love we show our country is but the extension 
of the love which we owe to God. God is the supreme 
Master of our lives; it is through Him that we move 
and breathe and are. But He has willed that others 
should participate in some sense in His prerogatives and 
His powers. Our parents are to care for our physical 
life, for our development as members of the family, for 
our intellectual and moral growth. To the country in 
which He has wished that we should see the light of day, 
God has given those powers needed for the development 
of our social and civil life. And just as He demands 
that we love Him above all things as the Master of life 
and death, the Creator who rules our destinies, so has 
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He ordered that we love the country of our birth, the 
source of so many material and social blessings. That 
is a solemn duty which no man can shirk. We might 
almost call it one of strict justice. Practically, to some 
extent, its demands upon us are the demands of justice, 
for we have to compensate our native land for the benefits 
conferred upon us. But it is rather called the virtue of 
piety, for by its concept there is implied something of 
the conduct of the child to the mother and father who 
are the authors of its being. 

With the Catholic patriotism is not a mere emotion, it 
is something nobler and higher. No doubt emotion plays 
a part in the great passion. And the emotion varies with 
the nature of the country we call our own, the character 
of its people, its traditions, history. For those countries 
which have felt the weight of sorrow and persecution, 
whose records are marked by years of tragic suffering 
and wo, their children feel the tenderest and most de- 
voted love, something akin to the love of the strong man 
for the mother or the bride whose lives have been 
filled with unmerited agonies and sorrows. The sons 
of Ireland feel such a love for Erin. For others, the 
emotion is one of pride. The Greeks felt such a pride 
in Hellas, because it had fought for liberty, because it 
was the home of arts and eloquence, of poetry and song. 
That emotion the American can partially at least share 
today, for America stands forth as the bulwark of liberty 
and the champion of freedom for the oppressed and the 
suffering of the world. The names and the deeds of 
Washington and Lincoln can never fail to stir the pulse 
of every true-born American. 

We can love the land of our birth for its beauties, its 
mountains and rivers, its untold wealth, its lakes and 
its streams. We can love it for its people, the generosity 
of its sons, the virtues of its pure and gracious woman- 
hood. All these are legitimate and noble passions. When 
regulated by reason and faith such feelings and emotions 
intensify and vitalize our patriotism. 

But our patriotism is founded on something more sub- 
stantial and lasting than mere emotion. It is founded 
on the fact that as the country is the source of so many 
blessings to the individual, blessings which permeate his 
whole life and are inseparable from it, he is bound by 
that virtue of piety of which we spoke to give something 
in return. He must obey her laws, observe her Constitu- 
tion, love her ideals, sacrifice his wealth, even his life 
for her welfare. 

From the soil of the motherland the individual draws 
sustenance and food. Her wheat fields feed him. From 
her he receives the raiment that clothes him and his 
children. Her timber and her quarries build his home. 
In her schools and churches his mind and heart are 
trained. Her constitution protects his person and guar- 
antees him inalienable rights in the pursuit of liberty and 
happiness. In the hour of danger she protects him from 
injustice, from danger. In all things the country is to 
him a second mother. In the same spirit of piety with 


which he honors the mother from whom he drew his 
physical being, he owes to the country a service of devo- 
tion. 

As God delegates to the parents something of His 
authority over their offsprings, so he delegates to the 
country, in the person of its rulers, be they presidents 
or kings, something of His authority over the citizen. 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” is the great com- 
mand in virtue of which God wishes us to show our 
respect and our love to the authors of our days. It is 
true in the Decalogue there is no command that directly 
orders us to practise the virtue of patriotism. But the 
obligation is involved in the Fourth Commandment. 

And in the Scriptures, patriotism, both as an emotion 
and as a duty, is taught us by God. The chosen people 
were intensely patriotic. They loved the walls of Sion. 
Towards the Temple, which was the very center of their 
national life, they ever lifted their eyes. There was a 
deep passion, an intensity of devotion in the expression 
of their loyalty which to modern ears may seem strange. 
They boasted that no God was so near to his worshipers 
as their God was to them. They prayed that if ever 
they should forget Jerusalem their right hand should lose 
its cunning and their tongue cleave to the roof of their 
mouth. The thoughts of Jonas even when the surges 
of the sea lifted up their voices over his head turned to 
the holy Temple. The Machabees stand out for all time 
as the embodiment of patriotism. Our Lord Himself 
remembered that He was a son of Israel and as He 
thought of the doom soon to overwhelm the Holy City 
which He so tenderly loved He wept over the sorrows 
of His people. In a single sentence He summed up His 
whole teaching with regards to the duties of the Chris- 
tian and the citizen. ‘“ Render to Cesar the things that 
are Czsar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” In 
all things He obeyed His country’s laws. After Him 
His Apostles, though preaching doctrines so opposed to 
the ideals of the pagan society in which they lived, never 
for a moment led men to believe that they were to 
be emancipated from those duties that bound them to 
the commonwealth. With masterful eloquence St. Paul 
tells the first Christians that they must obey their lawful 
superiors: ‘‘ Let every soul be subject to higher powers; 
but there is no power but from God; and those that are 
ordained of God. Therefore, he that resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God. And they that resist 
purchase to themselves damnation” (Rom. xiii: 1-2). 
St. Peter is equally explicit and writes, “ Fear God, 
honor the king.” And the Apostles are so insistent 
upon this great commandment because, as Leo XIII 
says, to the mind of the Christian, the very idea of 
public authority is something sacred and hallowed. For 
in it he recognizes some likeness and symbol, some faint 
reflection of the Divine Majesty, even when the authority 
is exercised by one who is unworthy. 

Patriotism and duty are two words that naturally fall 
together. For if, as we said, patriotism usually implies 
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emotion, the thrill of admiration for the native land, its 
history, its people, even for the beauties of its lakes and 
valleys or the majesty of its plains, it means something 
more substantial than this. It means respect for its laws, 
obedience to its constitution, the generous effort earnestly 
made by all its citizens for the social, moral, intellectual 
and material betterment of its citizens. It means a 
whole-hearted approval of the country’s just ideals and 
unswerving devotion to her cause, a loyalty to her justly 
constituted authorities, beyond suspicion or reproach. 

The source and the motive of the patriotism of the 
millions of Catholics throughout the country who have 
so magnificently responded to the call of war are to be 
found in their right conception of the functions of the 
State and Fatherland to whom in a certain sphere God 
has delegated something of His own power in the realiza- 
tion of the duties which they owe to God Himself. In 
respecting the State, Catholics respect God. For if 
the State has any power it is from God that it ultimately 
comes. Religion practised in the highest form, in the 
worship of the Creator, piety manifested towards the 
country where the Master of life wished that our lot 
should be cast and our life spent, on these our patriotism 
rests as on a solid basis. It is impossible that the Catholic 
who really deserves the name should not love his native 
land, should not be a patriotic American. Patriotism is 
but one of the manifestations of the duties which his 
faith imposes upon him. As it is built upon such solid 
foundation, it is no wonder that our patriotism has given 
in the present crisis such a splendid answer. 


The Conscientious Objector 
J. Harpinc FIsHer, S. J. 


I N an article first published by the Seattle Post-/ntel- 

ligencer, and reprinted, apparently with approval, by 
the New York Times in its issue for March 18, there 
occur several statements which, to say the least, are open 
to very serious misconstruction. The whole article is a 
confusing admixture of truth and error, but the most 
serious exception must be taken to the following para- 
graph: 

The case is simply this: That in all matters of national pres- 
ervation the individual conscience must submit to the national 
conscience. With this fundamental principle in mind, the status 
of the conscientious objector is one of expediency as far as the 
nation is concerned. If he is needed as a soldier, he must go; 
if not, he may remain, but under no circumstances may he inter- 
fere with our prosecution of the war. 

The “ fundamental principle ” laid down by the writer 
of the article calls for separate discussion, the present pa- 
per deals with the status of the conscientious objector. 

To avoid all misunderstanding it is well to recall from 
the very outset the doctrine of Catholic ethics on war- 
fare. War, according to the teaching of the Church, is 
not, of its very nature and necessarily illicit, on the con- 
trary there are circumstances in which the State would 
seriously fail in its duty if it did not undertake it; every 


citizen of military age is obliged in conscience to take up 
arms in a just war, and, if need be, to lay down his life 
in defense of his country should he be commanded to do 
so by legitimate authority ; the causes underlying a proc- 
lamation of war are so complex and the data available 
to the individual for forming a correct judgment as to 
its liceity are so slight in comparison with those pos- 
sessed by the responsible heads of the country that it 
would be presumptuous in ordinary cases for the indi- 
vidual to set his judgment against the judgment of the 
Government, and, therefore, almost invariably in the ab- 
sence of evidence of the clear injustice of the war, the in- 
dividual may accept the call to the colors as justifiable and 
respond with a good conscience; once on the firing line he 
is under a strict obligation to obey orders and to do his 
best to reduce the fighting strength of the enemy. 

Such is the undoubted attitude of the Church on war 
in general. On the war in which the United States is 
at present engaged the Catholic laity as a whole and the 
American Catholic Hierarchy, the official spokesmen for 
Catholic opinion, are agreed that it is just. The Car- 
dinals, Archbishops and Bishops have unanimously sup- 
ported the President’s proclamation and urged their spir- 
itual children, though no urging was necessary, to put 
their property, their strength and their lives at the dis- 
posal of the Government. 

Among Catholics, therefore, as Catholics, there are no 
“conscientious objectors’ to our war against Germany 
and Austria. If some Catholics should claim to be con- 
scientious objectors, they would do so by reason of per- 
sonal or racial prepossessions and prejudices, and not on 
the strength of Catholic doctrine. Should they object to 
the war on the ground that war is intrinsically illicit, 
they would maintain a doctrine at variance with the doc- 
trine of the Church. Should they object to the present 
war on the ground that our participation in it is unjust, 
they would be voicing merely their own individual views, 
in opposition to those expressed by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities whose function it is to voice official Catholic 
opinion. 

Moreover, Catholics would agree with the writer of 
the article in the Post-Intelligencer that conscientious ob- 
jectors should not be allowed to interfere in any way 
with our prosecution of the war, for to the right-minded 
person there is overwhelming evidence of the rectitude 
of our Government’s efforts to maintain our national in- 
tegrity and honor, to resist unwarranted aggression, to 
defend American lives, and to bring peace to a war- 
weary world. The strictest advocates of the supremacy 
of conscience would not go so far as to maintain that the 
State may not restrain wrong-headed individuals from 
actions which are a serious menace to the just welfare of 
our country. 

To maintain, however, that “the status of the con- 
scientious objector is one of expediency as far as the 
nation is concerned” is to lay down a principle not in 
accord with sound ethics. Great Britain has per- 
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sistently refused to regard the status of the conscientious 
objector in the light of mere expediency, and the Con- 
gress of the United States has exempted from actual 
fighting members of religious sects whose creed forbids 
participation in warfare. In fact, the statement that the 
status of the conscientious objector is one of expediency 
as far as the nation is concerned is so obviously false that 
it need not be taken seriously. It sounds strikingly like 
the false statement that the end justifies the means. 
Whether or not the conscientious objector shall be forced 
to fight is a matter of right and wrong, which cannot 
be settled by the test of mere expediency. 

The writer in the Post-Intelligencer says that if the 
conscientious objector is needed as a soldier he must go. 
This statement can be admitted only in a limited sense. 
It is true that he must, at the order of the Government, 
undertake non-combative service, and that he may be 
licitly punished for refusing this kind of co-operation 
with war work. Sound scholars also admit that he must, 
should public order require it, put on a uniform, take a 
place in the ranks, and expose his life to the hazards of 
war. But no one has any right to demand that he shall 
be compelled to inflict damage on the enemy if, after due 
consideration, he has arrived at the reasoned judgment 
that to do so is to co-operate in injustice. This is pre- 
cisely the state of mind of the conscientious objector. 
He honestly believes that he would be guilty of injustice 
if he wounded the enemy. Under such circumstances, 
to wound the enemy would be a sin; for conscience is the 
ultimate subjective norm of morality. No amount of 
material gain will ever justify the commission of sin; 
and no power on earth is justified in demanding that a 
man be guilty of it. 

Speculatively a distinction may be drawn between the 
culpably and inculpably erroneous conscience concern- 
ning the performance of civic duty, and compulsion, not 
justified in the latter case, might conceivably be justified 
in the former; but the distinction is so hard to draw in 
aciual life that it is to a large extent impracticable. Nor 
does the question of national preservation, which in this 
country is at present purely speculative as far as the con- 


scientious objectors are concerned, alter the essential 
principles at stake; not to save the whole world may sin 
be committed. 

The application of this principle is made more diffi- 
cult by the possibility that cowardice, selfishness and 
evasion of duty can masquerade under the guise of con- 
scientious objection, and when there is immense need of 
every defense for the welfare of our country and the 
world, it calls for much patience and forbearance to tol- 
erate the clear delusions of even sincere conscientious 
objectors. However, liberty of conscience is so price- 
less a good that it must be safeguarded at any cost. 
Moral compulsion may and should be brought to bear 
for the correction of erroneous views, but should this 
fail, there is no course left but to respect the supremacy 
of conscience. 

The right to follow the reasoned dictates of consci- 
ence, when this involves no violation of the right of 
others and no injury to the community, is the inalienable 
and indefeasible right of every human being. The 
scruples of the conscientious objectors, in the present 
state of affairs, involve neither one nor the other, for 
their number is so small and the forms of non-com- 
bative service so many and so necessary, that they can 
easily be dispensed from actual fighting at the front. 
It may indeed be said, the question is at least debatable, 
that if a man refuses to perform one of the main duties 
of citizenship, he may be deprived of his rights as a 
citizen. But such a measure, even were it proved to be 
justifiable, is far from advisable. Certainly this was the 
attitude adopted by the British Government last summer, 
when the proposal to disenfranchise conscientious object- 
ors was discussed and voted down in the House of Com- 
mons; and the Month in its issue of August, 1917, called 
the decision a sound one, “ because it acknowledges and 
proclaims that the citizen has a higher duty than obedi- 
ence to the State; a thoroughly Christian view which 
Catholics have always been ready to uphold with their 
lives.” The general, unqualified statement, therefore, 
that the conscientious objector, if he is needed as 
a soldier, must go, calls for considerable limitation. 


After the War, Peace? 


J. B. CuLEMANS 


commented in various fashions on this striking 


S ECULAR papers in this country and Canada have 
passage in Cardinal Bourne’s Lenten Pastoral: 


The times through which we are passing are fraught with 
anxiety of every kind. It is not necessary to gaze upon the 
conflict of nations which afflicts the world to find matter for 
serious concern. At home, in our midst, there are signs of 
trouble and disturbance, which are only very partially revealed 
in the public press, but are well known to those in authority, and 
which portend the possibility of a grave social upheaval in the 
future. It is admitted on all hands that a new order of things, 





new social conditions, new relations between the different sec- 
tions in which society is divided, will arise as a consequence of 
the destruction of the formerly existing situation. 


Of all the countries at war perhaps none has ever gone 
through an experience so nearly similar to the present 


one as England. She had poured out her money and her - 


man-power in the Napoleonic wars as she is doing now, 
and thinking Britons, acquainted with the conditions of 
their country at the end of that titanic struggle, are view- 
ing the future with anxiety. After the close of the bloody 
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contest with imperial France there was unparalleled 
distress among the laboring classes in the English mining 
and manufacturing districts. The price of labor dimin- 
ished while the price of food increased. So wretched 
was the condition of the poor that there were constant 
insurrections, especially in the large towns. In the stag- 
nation of business which followed peace, thousands could 
find no work at all. The disbanding of the immense 
armies that had been necessary to combat Napoleon threw 
out of employ hundreds of thousands of men who became 
vagabonds, beggars and paupers. The agricultural classes 
did not suffer so much as operatives in the mills, since 
they got a high price for their grain; but the more 
remunerative agriculture became to the landlords, the 
more miserable were those laborers who paid all they 
could earn to save themselves from starvation. In addi- 
tion to the high price which the people paid for bread, 
there were heavy taxes on everything imported, on every- 
thing consumed, on the necessities and conveniences of 
life as well as on its luxuries. Money had to be raised 
to pay interest upon the national debt and to provide for 
the support of the Government. Then too there were 
pensions, sinecures and general extravagance. In the 
poverty which enormous taxes and low wages together 
produced, there were not only degradation and squalid 
misery in England, but violence and crime. 

These abuses and distresses, culminating under George 
IV, led finally to the Reform Bill of 1832 under William 
IV. They were further righted under the reign of Vic- 
toria, but it took some of the ablest statesmen of England, 
like Peel, Disraeli and Gladstone to accomplish this end, 
and half a century of political struggles and popular 
uprisings. Sir Robert Peel’s fame rests principally on 
his success in repealing the Corn Laws and in reorgan- 
izing the national finances which were in a state of abso- 
lute chaos. He reduced the interest on consols, or the 
consolidated government debt, thus reducing the taxes; 
he further eased the burden of the worker by limiting the 
hours of labor in the factories while the working: time of 
children under thirteen years was set at six and one-half 
hours, provision being made at the same time for their 
instruction. Others continued his work, forced by cir- 
cumstances to overturn many hoary theories and to upset 
many vested privileges. 

This historical background to the arduous struggle for 
emancipation has produced among the English masses a 
vivid class-consciousness pitched to a high key during 
the present war. The staid London Times not many 
weeks ago, created a mild panic by calling attention to 
these sub-surface currents. The case is perhaps best put 
in the words of the conservative Liverpool Catholic 
Times: 

The war has been a bitter lesson to the multitude of the toiling 
people; they no longer regard the old rulers nor respect the old 
social order. They have paid in blood and hunger for the 
diplomatic blunderings of the governing classes who let the 


country drift into war. They have seen the traditional ways of 
doing or not doing things swept away by the necessities of a 


struggle that could not be carried on except by increased State 
control of commerce, industry and labor. They have been 
angered by the conscription of life and not of wealth. A new 
world has gradually dawned upon their eyes, and now they see 
visions of a future in which they can share more fairly and 
more fully in the riches so largely the product of their toil. 
They will never consent to go back to the conditions of the past. 
It were a serious mistake to see in this only a vague 
yearning after Utopia. There is an undisguised demand 
for better conditions at whatever cost, an uncompromis- 
ing insistence upon new standards. The British Labor 
party has put these demands in the form of a clear-cut 
program, and with the united strength of the nation’s 
organized workers behind it is determined to carry it out. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the really big 
and permanent results of the war’ will be social rather 
than political. They will affect living rather than gov- 
erning. As far as present indications go the forms of 
government will largely remain the same, since even 
America professes unwillingness to impose its own form 
of government upon other nations. . But the functions of 
government will change considerably. The citizens who 
live by their daily work form by far the largest body of 
the population. They are not only organized but they 
have the vote besides. And what is even more important, 
they are backed by the driving power of new ideals that 
seem nearer of accomplishment than ever before. We can 
form a fairly accurate estimate of the new conditions 
from these demands of the British Labor party’s pro- 
gram: In the very first place there must be a universal 
minimum wage fixed by law for the workers of all classes, 
a blow at the very root of poverty and want. Besides, 
the Government must take direct control of industry. 
What has been done during the war, and successfully, 
can and should be done after the war. Artificial inflation 
of the price of necessities like food and coal, that has 
gone to make up enormous individual fortunes, shall no 
longer be countenanced. There is no more need for 
extensive fluctuation in the price of fuel than there is 
in the price of railroad tickets. Finally, there must be a 
revolution in the national finances to take care of the 
war debt: large fortunes must be taxed much more 
heavily than they have been, and any surplus over and 
above what is needed for family maintenance, shall be 
taken by the State to be used for the common good, for 
educational and artistic purposes, for public works, 
parks, etc. These demands are no longer looked upon 
as the ravings of wild populism. Granted that they are 
of revolutionary extent, circumstances have shown that 
their concrete realization is within easy grasp. In Eng- 
land economic reforms have been largely effected by con- 
tinued agitation, by appeals to reason and intelligence, 
and not as a rule by extreme violence and bloodshed. 

In France infuriated mobs have been successful time 
and again in overturning governments and thrones and in 
reshaping the, Constitution and the laws of the country. 
Russia has but recently presented the same spectacle. 
Little is known about the true internal situation in Ger- 








many and Austria, and whatever information is vouch- 
safed us is so contradictory as to offer no basis for sound 
inference. We have just recently entered the war and 
scarcely begun to feel its full effect. Capital and labor 
have failed, however, to come to a complete under- 
standing. Numerous disclosures of excessive profits in 
government supplies as well as in the necessaries of life 
have set many sensibilities on edge. Where profits were 
greatest, wages were sometimes lowest. At the recent 
hearing of the packers before Judge Alschuler in Chi- 
cago, one witness testified that her husband, the last week 
of his life, worked eighty hours and received $23. Before 
that the highest wage he received was $10. At the same 
hearing, Mr. Morris, of Morris & Co., when asked 
whether he knew that the cost of living in Chicago had 
gone up 31 per cent, unblushingly answered he did not 
know. He also professed ignorance of the fact that the 
price of food was higher! In another field government 
investigations show that 1 per cent of railroad workers 
receive Only $30 a month, that 9 per cent receive only 
$60. Examples could be multiplied, all adding new sig- 
nificance to the words of Cardinal Bourne. 

The upheaval’ he fears has certain well-defined and 
obvious causes : insufficient wages in many industries ; the 
high cost of all necessaries of life; the immense private 
fortunes built up by this twofold social injustice. A 
further complication will set in with the return from 
European battlefields of hundreds of thousands of able 
and disabled men all entitled to a living: they will flood 
the labor market, and greatly intensify the struggle for 
existence. This struggle may easily take a radical turn. 

Some would sense danger in the fact that by conced- 
ing too much to the toiler, the rights of the capitalist 
will be minimized or overlooked altogether. In our 
American society with its intense individualism, the 
rights of the capitalist and his privileges too have been 
always respected as a matter of course. They have been 
looked upon too frequently as involving no correlative 
duties, beyond the doling out of charity through highly 
paid “ welfare workers.” The laborer wants none of 
these but insists on decent wages. 

Whether after the war there shall be peace is a ques- 
tion that will not be settled at the conference table where 
the treaties are signed. On that day it will just begin to 
become acute, unless its inherent dangers can be fore- 
stalled by timely foresight, and just, wise and far-reaching 
measures, the first of which should be a drastic minimum- 


wage law. 


War-Time Notes About Archbishop 
Hughes 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 
HE recent anti-Catholic calumny that attributed to Presi- 
dent Lincoln the assertion 


I have the proof that Archbishop Hughes whom I had sent 
to Rome that he might urge the Pope to induce the Roman 
Catholics of the North, at least to be true to their oaths of 
allegiance, and whom I thanked publicly, when under the im- 
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pression he had acted honestly according to the promise he 
had given me, is the very man who advised the Pope to 
recognize the legitimacy of the Southern Confederacy and put 
the weight of his tiara in the balance against us in favor of 


our enemies. 

carried its own refutation, but it also accentuates the fact that 
the present generation knows very little of the details of the 
career of New York’s first Archbishop. It is only a few months 
ago that the text was published of the instructions he received 
when he set out on the diplomatic mission to France, entrusted 
to him by President Lincoln and Secretary Seward. To this 
project he added a visit to the Pope and afterwards to Ireland, 
also in the interest of the cause of the Union. In his reports 
to Secretary Seward Archbishop Hughes notes that Mr. Dayton, 
who was then our Minister to France, received him rather 
coldly. Not having been taken into the confidence of the Wash- 
ington authorities as to the Archbishop’s confidential mission, 
Dayton tried to hamper his efforts to obtain an interview with 
the Emperor Napoleon. This interview, however, the Archbishop 
brought about most satisfactorily on December 24, 1861. Three 
days later he wrote to Secretary Seward: 


I owe my introduction to the Emperor not to any kind 
encouragement or patronage of our people on this side but 
to determination that even the “cold shoulder” should not 
prevent me from a purpose which I had entertained; so I 
wrote to him as one man would write to another, in a polite 
and brief note to the effect: “Sir, I wish to have the honor 
of a conversation with you.” 


It was the very critical time of the “Trent affair,” and the 
Archbishop in Paris and Thurlow Weed, his fellow-delegate 
abroad, in London, helped to avert an international crash. Then 
the Archbishop went to Rome, whence he reports to Secretary 
Seward, on February 21, 1862: 


I have had a most cordial and flattering reception in this 
capital among the civil and ecclesiastical magnates from the 
Pope downward. The Holy Father has been particularly 
kind. He and Antonelli both speak of you with kind re- 
membrance and with great respect. . . 

The object which I hope to accomplish if I went to Spain 
can be as well accomplished here in Rome, and I shall see to 
it, with or without further instructions, for I consider Spain 
has the deepest interest in supporting the United States as 
they were, and as in a short time I hope to see them again. 


In another letter to Mr. Seward written from Rome, on March 
1, 1862, he says: 

You will hardly be surprised to learn that, on my arrival 
here I found communications from some of my Episcopal 
brethren not precisely censuring me, but yet complaining of 
my acceptance of any commission from the Government of 
our country, on the ground that it was, or might be, offensive 
or injurious to some of our Catholic brethren placed in cir- 
cumstances of great embarrassment. I explained the whole 
matter to the Holy Father and to Cardinals Antonelli and 
Barnabo. I am happy to say that they all approved of my 
conduct, and instead of censuring me showed a disposition 
to confer additional honors. 

Writing again to Mr. Seward, he informs him: 

A Roman gentleman told me a few days ago that the 
Southern Catholics who happened to be here hold me respon- 
sible for having prevented France and England from coming 
to the aid and support of their cause. My answer was, “I 
hope the accusation is true.” 

Early in July, the Archbishop went from Rome to England and 
thence to Ireland, where he preached at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new Catholic University, on July 20. A brief tour 
of the country was a triumphal success. He reached New York 
on August 12, his return being celebrated as a civic fete. A 
week later he went to Washington. 

I arrived on Thursday evening, he says, describing this 
official visit, saw Mr. Seward and had a brief conversation 
with him. He invited me to dinner the next day. I reminded 
him that it was Friday, and not a good day for a banquet. 


-_— 
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He said: “Never mind; I shall see that you will be pro- 
vided for.” He invited his company to meet me, secretaries, 
generals and other distinguished gentlemen and to my aston- 
ishment, there was not a particle of meat on the table for any 
one. This was in compliment to myself, and in fact what I 
consider the most delicate compliment I have ever received. 


In recognition of the Archbishop’s services on this mission 
abroad an official intimation was conveyed to the Holy See by 
the then United States Minister to Rome, Mr. Randall, that, un- 
able to >ffer him a reward that he could accept, the President 
would feel particular gratification in any honors the Pope might 
have it in his power to confer upon him. 

During the acute anti-slavery agitation before the war Cassius 
M. Clay wanted Archbishop Hughes to help the Republican party 
in politics. “I pray you,” Clay wrote, “to change your alliances. 
Whilst we are not the advocates of ‘ Religion and State’ we are 
the fast friends of religious freedom,” and then he went on to 
express his “astonishment that our friendly and essentially un- 
changed feelings are not reciprocated by the Catholic Church.” 

In answer to this assumption that he had the management 
of the political consciences of his flock, Archbishop Hughes re- 
plied from New York, on February 6, 1858: 


My own principles are that the American people are able, 
in their own way, to manage their affairs of State without 
any guidance or instruction towards any class or religious 
denomination, by either priests or parsons. . . 

As for myself, I never influenced a human being, Catholic 
or Protestant, as to the party to which he might think proper 
to attach himself in his capacity of a voting citizen. I never 
voted but once in my life, and that vote was cast nearly thirty 
years ago in favor of your illustrious namesake, and I be- 
lieve relative, “ Harry of the West.” He was, in my estima- 
tion, a statesman as well as an orator, and I voted the more 
readily because my congregation were in the main opposed 
to him, and some of them had almost threatened me on ac- 
count of my good opinion of him as a man much calumniated, 
but of whom as a statesman and orator, his country might 
well be proud. 

You can easily perceive by all this that the Catholics vote 
as individuals in the proper exercise of their franchise; but 
without any direction from their clergy, so far at least as has 
ever come under my knowledge, and certainly so far as the 
clergy under my own jurisdiction is concerned. 


When the war broke out the Archbishop had his own ideas 
about chaplains and nurses. To the Archbishop of Baltimore he 
wrote, on May 9, 1861: 


The Superior of the Jesuits here called on me more than a 
week ago to state that their Society would be prepared to 
furnish for the spiritual necessities of the army, North and 
South, as many as ten chaplains, speaking all the civilized 
languages of Europe or America. I heard him, but did not 
make any reply. For myself, I have sent but one chaplain 
with the Sixty-ninth regiment. 

There is also another question growing up, and it is about 
nurses for the sick and wounded. Our Sigters of Mercy have 
volunteered after the example of their sisters toiling in the 
Crimean war. I have signified to them not harshly that they 
had better mind their own affairs until their services are 
needed. I am now informed, indirectly, that the Sisters of 
Charity in this diocese would be willing to volunteer a force 
of from fifty to one hundred nurses. To this proposition I 
have strong objections. They have as much on hand as they 
can accomplish. Besides it would seem to me natural and 
proper that the Sisters of Charity at Emmitsburg should 
occupy the very honorable post of nursing the sick and 
wounded. 


In time, of course, the evolution of the war forced a change 
in these opinions, and on October 21, 1861, President Lincoln 
wrote to Archbishop Hughes from Washington: 


I find no law authorizing the appointment of chaplains for 
our hospitals; and yet the services of chaplains are more 
needed, perhaps, in the hospitals than with the healthy sol- 
diers in the field. With this view, I have given a sort of 
quasi appointment (a copy of which I enclose) to each of 
three Protestant ministers who have accepted and entered 
upon the duties. 


If you perceive no objection, I will thank you to give me 
the name or names, of one or more suitable persons of the 
Catholic Church to whom I may with propriety tender the 
same service. : 

Many thanks for your kind and judicious letters to Gov. 
Seward, and which he regularly allows me the pleasure and 
profit of perusing. 

The two histories, by John R. Hassard and Lawrence Kehoe, 
that record these and the many other interesting incidents of the 
career of this great prelate unfortunately have long been out 
of print. The copies still available in libraries would provide 
most instructive lessons of conduct just at present for all classes 
of patriotic citizens. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six-hundred words. 


History Repeating Itself 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Those engaged in historical research happen upon interesting 
incidents of history repeating itself and sometimes hark bark 
to the fruitful period of the Middle Ages to find the genesis of 
some present-day eveuts. For instance, one finds that this year 
is the eight hundredth centenary of the forming of the Knights 
Templars of Jerusalem who had for their main object the laud- 
able aim of reclaiming the Holy land to the Faith and were the 
first organization of pious laymen in the history of Christendom 
to defend womankind from barbarous attack. Today, in France 
the very country where the organization had its being in the 
Middle Ages there is the interesting coincidence of history re- 
peating itself. The Knights of Columbus, which is only another 
name for Knights Templars, are achieving on a more modern 
scale the same deeds that made the early Order famous in the 
pages of history. In the same provinces in France where Godfrey 
de Bouillon and Raymond gathered their knights and pilgrims 
for the crusades for the defense of faith and chivalry, we find 
today the Catholic knights from all corners of the world gath- 
ered, one might say, in a revival of the deeds of the ancient 
soldiers. Instead of journeying to Jerusalem we find these 
modern knights attacking the massed hordes of Germans only a 
few miles away. As of old the battle cry is “ Defend the 
Faith.” Throughout the assembled camps we read of the great 
deeds done by these modern knights of chivalry; they are succor- 
ing the desolated women and children of the country; they are 
healing the sick and wounded; above all, they are safeguarding 
the Faith in every conflict. Is there any more interesting 
coincidence of history repeating itself than this? 

Lowell, Mass. GeorceE F. O'Dwyer. 


Lincoln and Good Friday 


To the Editor of A™MeERIca: 

Since there has been some malignant insinuations upon Lin- 
coln’s attitude to Catholics, and a recent issue of AMERICA has 
fittingly reprehended them, surely the repetition of an incident of 
Lincoln’s last Good Friday will be welcomed to your readers, 
even though the relation of the incident may be found in the 
Ave Maria of February 2. Lincoln’s phrase, “many of our best 
people,” is doubtless a reference to his Catholic fellow-citizens. 
This bit of history is given by Major J. B. Merwin of Middle- 
field, Conn., and he confirmed the story for the editor of the 
Ave Maria in these words: 


I knew Lincoln from 1852 on to the day of his assassina- 
tion. On that day I dined with him. After the Cabinet 
meeting, Lincoln locked the doors and ordered our dinner 
brought up. We ate dinner, and he read over the paper he 
had written on using the colored troops for digging the 
Panama Canal. One door was not locked. Mrs. Lincoln 
came in and said: “ Abe, the Ford’s Theatre people have 
tendered us a box for this eve, and I have accepted it. The 
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Grants are going with us, and I do not want you to make 
any other engagement.’ Mr. Lincoln said in his pathetic 
pleading, plaintive way: ‘Why, Mary, I don’t think we 
ought to go to the theater tonight. You know it is Good 
Friday, a sacred day to many of our best people.” She re- 
plied that she did not know or think of that, and added: 
“I have accepted the invitation, and the Grants are going 
with us. It will be announced in the evening papers.” Then 
the good man spoke up again, more pleading and plaintive: 
‘I do not think we ought to go to the theater tonight; 


Good Friday is a religious day with a great many of our 
best people.” She replied: “ We are going, and I want you 
to dismiss this man and make no other engagement.” 

Chis touching protest of the great man against a bit. of social 
conduct which might offend his Catholic fellow-citizens deserves 
a place among Lincoln memorabilia. There are others like it 
all along the pathways of his notable life, from his early youth 
when he made a set of chairs for the missionary Father St. 
Cyr, who set up an improvised altar in the Lincoln home, to 
one of the last utterances of the great President, when, in 
alluding to the perpetuity of our country, he referred to the 
Church as “the greater institution,” in this sentence: “‘ Of this 
nation it can be said, as it has been said of the only greater in- 
Stitution in the world, ‘the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.”"’ Mr. Charles Phillips deserves a vote of thanks for gather- 
ing these memorabilia in the paper above mentioned. 

Worcester, Mass MicHaet Earts, S.J. 


A Catholic Daily Paper 


lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

lhe question of a Catholic daily continues to assert itself in 
your columns. Almost every one with whom the writer has 
ever discussed this subject believes that it will take a great 
amount of money to maintain a daily press. After several years’ 
experience as editor of a Catholic paper that is self-supporting 
in a vast field where the Catholic population is sparse and the 
chance for reaching more than one diocese almost negligible, I 
think I ought to be in a position to know exactly what it costs 
to maintain a newspaper under difficulties. All around me, in 
this sparsely-settled State, I find little dailies, sometimes in cities 
that do not have even 5,000 population. They manage to make 
both ends meet. Why cannot the Catholics do the same with a 
string of small daily newspapers stretching across the Continent? 

It will not be possible, in my estimation, to finance papers that 
can enter the field in competition with the great secular dailies 
of our larger cities. To establish such a paper would cost a 
million dollars. In Colorado, a few years ago, a certain corpora- 
tion spent $700,000 trying to build up one of these organs, then 
gave it up as an impossible task. 

But it is not impossible to start a string of small dailies deal- 
ing mainly with Catholic news and carrying a limited telegraphic 
service of secular news. Both the Associated and the United 
Press furnish what is known as a “pony service,” giving in 
brief form the important news of the day. As the Associated 
Press is somewhat of a monopoly, it could be secured in only a 
few cities; but the United Press service could be obtained every- 
where, and we all must admit that it is well worth while. There 
is enough Catholic local news happening everywhere to give the 
necessary local touch to our little dailies. The large secular papers 
miss nine-tenths of the actual news occurring in Catholic circles. 

If we established a Catholic “ boiler-plate service” to handle 
national Catholic news and opinions, and furnished enough of 
it at a moderate rate to the papers that care for about three 
pages a day, allowing them to set up a page of news them- 
selves daily, papers could be furnished to the subscribers for 
$3.00 a year at the most. The problem of getting advertising 
on a Catholic paper is not any more intricate than on any other 
publication. A paper that can show a circulation of more than 
2,500 a day ought to be made a paying proposition, except in 
the very large cities. But 10,000 a day ought to be enough 


circulation there to make the paper pay. If it cannot, something 
is wrong with its business management. In a city the size of 
Denver, I am sure that 2,500 circulation a day would be sufficient. 
A large number of Colorado dailies have no more. 

The live-stock industry all over the West has its daily press. 
These papers usually are very successful from a business stand- 
point. They have good circulations and get advertising results, 
but they do not reach nearly as many readers as the great daily 
journals issued in the same towns. They can get plenty of 
good farming articles in plate-form, and often set up only about 
a page of type a day. By this system, they not only pay their 
way but make- money. 

The average Catholic diocesan weekly is now $2.00. With 
proper pulpit-support and concentrated action which should 
emanate officially from the Board of Archbishops, the diocesan 
sheet can be made a daily at $3.00. These dailies will not com- 
pete with the secular press, but be an auxiliary to it. We do 
not want to compete with the secular press to the extent that 
we will make them our enemies. No Catholic paper, I know 
from experience, can be a success from a subscription stand- 
point without pulpit-support. In Colorado, our paper reaches 
nearly all the people in those parishes where the priest speaks 
about it occasionally from the pulpit, and it reaches only a few 
of the people where the priest is indifferent. The whole question 
of a daily press, in my humble opinion, based on actual ex- 
perience, lies with the clergy. It should not take more than 
$10,000 or $15,000 to start a Catholic daily, if the plan I suggest 
is followed. 


Denver. MattHew J. W. Situ. 


“ Old Hickory ” and Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article “Irish, Not Catholic,” by Thomas F. Meehan, in 
your issue of March 23, is an admirable contribution to the 
early history of our republic. Unfortunately, however, such 
articles are read by but a small percentage of the people in 
whose interest they are painstakingly prepared and published. 
The rot and rottenness appearing in the daily papers, the month- 
lies, and the “movies” of the land are more welcome to many, 
especially the enlightened young people, belonging to “the 
household of the Faith,” than are the facts of history which 
should be remembered and handed down for the instruction and 
edification of coming generations. 

On reading Mr. Meehan’s article I turned to a copy of the 
‘“ Biography of Andrew Jackson, President of the United States, 
Formerly Major General in the Army of the United States,” 
published in New York in 1833, and read as follows: 


Another incident, which beautifully illustrates the devoted 
and patriotic feeling of the females of Louisiana in that 
trying period (the battle of New Orleans) we cannot per- 
suade ourselves to withhold. Many of the citizens of 
Louisiana profess the Catholic religion. It is well known 
that those of that Faith dedicate almost every day in the 
year to the honor of some holy person, who has, by a life 
of piety and charity, merited the title of a saint. This dis- 
tinction is not confined to sex; and the names of women, 
as well as men, are placed in the calendar, and claim par- 
ticular reverence on the day which is consecrated to them. 

In the City of New Orleans is a convent, in which a num- 
ber of respectable ladies have dedicated their lives to the 
practice of piety, to the education of poor children of their 
own sex, and to works of charity. This pious sisterhood 
were awakened from their rest, or disturbed in their holy 
vigils, before dawn of the 8th of January, by the roar of 
cannon and volleys of musketry. The calendar, which 
pointed out the prayers of the day, was hastily opened, and 
indicated the auspicious name of St. Victoria. They hailed 
the omen, and, prostrate on the pavement which “holy 
knees have worn” implored the God of battles to nerve the 
arm of their protectors, and turn the tide of battle against 
the invaders of their country. 
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Another page in the same volume tells how General Jackson 
on January 8, 1828, led a commemorative procession called by 
the legislature of Louisiana at New Orleans: 


The procession was then formed, the General on foot, 
and after moving through the principal streets in the city 
reached the government-house, where the Governor intro- 
duced him. From the legislature he proceeded to review 
the troops at the invitation of the Governor. The proces- 
sion was again formed, and the General, attended by the 
Governor and the legislature, repaired to the Catholic 
Church, where religious exercises were performed. When 
the ceremonies were terminated, the General was conducted 
by the Committee to the house prepared for his residence. 

The tables occupied two rooms of vast dimensions, at 
which at least two hundred persons sat down. Mr. Marigny 
was chosen president of the day. General Jackson was 
placed on his right, Governor Houston, of Tennessee, on 
his left, and the venerable Father Antonio, and the Abbé 
Momie, sat on the General’s left. Generals Carroll and 
Hands also sat in the vicinity of the president. 


Historical reminders like the foregoing may serve to show 
that the benighted un-American bigots who in Florida, New 
Jersey, Arizona, and elsewhere, seek to defame and retard the 
spread of the Catholic religion are enemies of the God-fearing 
spirit and fame of “ Old Hickory.”: 


San Francisco, Cal. 1. = & 


The Celt in America 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his recent article on “ The Mission of the Celt in America,” 
Dr. Ryan makes some statements with which many of his first 
cousins will not agree. He is mistaken in thinking that wealth 
and high station are detrimental to the idealism and spiritual 
mission of the Celt in America or in his homeland. On the 
contrary during the days of her greatest prosperity, from the 
sixth to the ninth century, Ireland became one universal monas- 
tery and some of her greatest saints and idealists—Brigit, 
Columbkille, King Cormac, Celestinus, Angus the Culdee, and 
others, were princes brought up in luxury and acquainted with 
the highest thought and culture of contemporary Europe. It 
is a colossal mistake to think, as many Irish-Americans are 
inclined to think, that the lowly status of the Irish in America 
as “hewers of wood and drawers of water” has been a help 
rather than a hindrance to the spread of Catholicism in America. 
The contrary is true. Were the Irish a self-governing people, 
speaking their native language, with their ambassadors at all 
the world’s capitals, America would long since have been con- 
verted to the Catholic Faith. The curse of the Irish immigrant 
was that he spoke English and was half-Anglicized before he 
came to America. He was taught to look upon his people as 
an inferior race, a conviction which the Gaelic and Sinn Fein 
movements have eradicated from Irish life today, but which is 
still noticeable in the mental make-up of the average Irish- 
American. 

The fault of the Irish in America has been that their leaders 
have not appealed more to the so-called “pagan society,” gone 
into it and leavened it by their idealism and spirituality. What 
were Columbanus, Coleman and Don Scotus but native Irish 
princes, the elite of the elite, and yet they converted the greater 
part of Romanized Europe and superimposed the culture of 
Christian Ireland on that of imperial Rome. They made their 
appeal not to the ignorant masses but to the kings, emperors and 
intellectual leaders, and the masses soon followed the lead of 
their masters. St. Patrick adopted the same policy towards the 
native aristocracy of the pagan Irish and Columbkille in Scot- 
land followed his master’s example. 

An Austrian nobleman is insulted if you ask him whether he 
is a Protestant. To be anything else but Catholic is unthink- 
able in the society in which he moves. An Irish-American 
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millionaire who occupies a prominent place in the social register 
cards and writes a belated account of his social activities in the 
American “ Who’s Who,” is often ashamed to admit that he 
is a member of the Catholic persuasion. Why? Because he is 
an upstart; he is ignorant of the genius and material and moral 
greatness of his Celtic forefathers. The Irish princess, Grainne 
Naile, standing proudly before Queen Elizabeth and spurning 
her paltry titles because she was a princess among her own 
people, should be typical of the attitude of the Celtic race 
towards American society. The Irish have always occupied in 
Europe and in the world today a place similar to that occupied 
by the Greeks among the ancient nations, the repository of 
art, idealism and culture. Those who crawl on all fours to 
gain an entrée into “society” are not Irish and their influence 
can never interfere with the spread of Catholic ideals, one way 
or the other. The more Irishmen acquire wealth, influence and 
social station in America the better, provided they retain their 
distinctive individuality and Irishism, and, thanks be to God, 
the best of our race in America have dane that. Moreover | 
contend there is more idealism in American life today than 
there is in any other country in the world. A people who 
willingly sacrifice their sons on the battle-fields of France for 
abstract principles must indeed have ideals of a very high order. 
The attitude of the American “pagan” highbrow towards the 
Catholic Church proves that no other people are more open- 
minded, liberal and impartial than the native American “ aristoc- 
tracy” to the idealism and culture of the Catholic Church. 
If we look at the lists of converts to Catholicism in America, 
we find the best and most influential of them come from the 
so-called “first families,” the elite of the land, mentally and 
socially. 

Besides no one is treated with higher respect or gets a warmer 
place in the hearts of the American people than the Irishman 
of good family whose culture and mentality are distinctively and 
purely Irish. The reception given to Padriac Pearse, Mrs. 
Sheehy-Skeffington, and Dr. Hyde is surely sufficient proof of 
that. The small number of upstarts who try to identify them- 
selves with high “society” in America, and in doing so lose 
their faith and national characteristics, are treated by the better- 
informed and higher class of the American people as “ upstarts” 
and “bounders.” They are looked on with contempt. It is not, 
then, a question of wealth and social station; it is a question 
of blood and culture. Where these are lacking, nothing can 
be expected. The Irish Celt need never fear contact with true 
American life and culture. Let him enter it and get to the top, 
and American life will be all the better for him. Only a 
few years ago the savants of Europe such as Meyer, Thurneyson, 
De Jubainville and Loth were frequent guests in the homes of 
the Irish people. Why? Because Irish life had once again 
found its way into the main current of European thought. 
O’Donovan and Hyde and Yeats and MacDonough and Pearse 
had awakened the Celt from the nightmare of Anglicization and 
shown Irishmen their place in the social register of intellectual 
world-aristocracy. And so it is in American social life today. 
It is not the social world of the upstart “ four-hundred” money- 
lenders and bankers and hangers-on of the British garrison in 
America that the intellectual leaders of the Irish race should 
aim at conquering; rather they must gain the hearts and the 
ears of those Americans whose forefathers wrote the American 
Constitution, and followed Washington into Valley Forge, and 
today represent the true soul and spirit of modern America. 
The Celts are a race of gentlemen and need never fear to place 
themselves on absolute equality with the best products that 
American life can show. The combination of modern American- 
ism with the grace, charm and innate culture of the Irish 
Celt is the finest product of American life today and to get 
that you must go among the real aristocracy of America. 

Chamberlain, S. D. M. J. O’Dononue, M.A., B.Litt. 
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Why Mothers Weep 
HE Saturday afternoon crowd whirled about them 
in the Grand Central Station, unnoted by the boy 
in khaki and his mother. In that moment, she saw all 
her world in his eyes, and he in hers; and for both it was 
a world seen through a haze and a blur. The sight is 
common in these days of war when, with a brave and 
mothers and sisters and sweethearts 
” and then go home 


touching hypocrisy, 
“send the boy away with a smile, 
with hearts whose aching cannot be assuaged by tears. 
The cynic smiles, too, and the lip-service patriot sneers. 
But the average American is apt to clench his fists and 
utter words which in no sense can be construed as a 
prayer for the prosperity of the Hohenzollerns. 

For there is the source of the suffering that makes 
all the world dark for many a gentle heart. We know 
perfectly well why we have been asked to take our young 
men from their peaceful avocations in the fields, the 
counting-house, the schools and the professions, put an 
unaccustomed gun in their hands, and send them 3,000 
miles across the sea. Whatever causes may have been 
at work in Europe, the United States furthered none of 
them. Only a lunatic can assert that our training camps 
are the result of a policy which Washington had been 
panting to put in effect. We did not wish to fight; Eu- 
rope’s quarrel, we thought, was none of our own, and we 
were a people so wedded to peace, that we bore ourselves 
as if war were, for us, an impossibility. As the days of 
conflict went on, we looked at the bloody fields of Eu- 
rope, fertile with wo, and prayed that the call to arms 
might never be sounded in this country. Wrong, injury 
and insult, we passed over in patient silence, until the 
sneer that we were too craven to fight seemed to have 
a basis in sober truth. But the climax was inevitable, 
and it came in the senseless provocations of a militaristic 
Germany, faithful in all points to the blood-and-iron 
policy of its founder, Bismarck. That climax forced a 
choice. One was to allow the United States to become, 
through an ignoble peace, a vassal of Germany. The 
other was to avenge our peace and dignity, not by 


treachery, fraud and dishonor, but by the sword, vigor- 
ously wielded in a righteous war. 

We made the choice, but we cannot forget that it was 
made reluctantly. It was a choice to which we were 
driven. We know why the hearts of mothers at home 
must bleed, and why our young men must face death in 
France. There is much excuse for the bitterness of the 
average citizen, but hard words break no bones, and little 
good comes from a denunciation of German militarism 
and insolence, that is purely verbal. If we cannot go 
to the front, it is always possible to do our part at home. 
There is work for all. If we have money, we can give 
of our wealth to every agency that is striving to make 
life easier for the country’s defenders at sea and in 
France. The various committees for hospital service, 
for the care of the orphan, for recreation in the camps 
at home, and for the relief of needs that will become 
more pressing with our larger participation in the war, 
call for loyal support. Above all, we can do very much 
to bring the day of victorious peace nearer, by fervent 
prayer, imploring the blessing of Almighty God upon 
our beloved country, in the great conflict in which she 
is now engaged. 


Can Man be a Criminal? 

N Easter Sunday morning, a New York gambler 

enticed a fellow-gambler into the hallway of an 
apartment house, and there murdered him. On the same 
day, a lady who, in the inscrutable designs of Providence, 
represents the imperial State of Montana in the lower 
House, published an article in a New York newspaper, 
in which the responsibility for this shocking crime is at- 
tributed not to the murderer, but to the State and City 
of New York. “ Society,” wrote the lady, with a fine 
disregard for fact and common-sense, “is responsible 
for the existence of criminals.” 

The District Attorney, however, is of a different 
opinion. According to his investigations, the murderer 
has always lived in communities which by a consent 
fairly common are rated as civilized. The man’s early 
environment was favorable. He is passably well-edu- 
cated. His parents were persons of respectable station 
in life, and they did all that they could to instruct the 
boy in his religious duties. It cannot be contended that 
the young man was forced into a career of law-breaking. 
His home was good, and he had a generous chance to 
make himself a useful member of society. Against the 
dictate of every force that had sought to mold his life, 
he deliberately chose a career of crime and violence. 
When a companion threatened to turn State’s evidence, 
he mapped out a plan of murder as coolly as an honest 
business man might study a project to increase his next 
year’s profits. Far from belonging to a low order of 
intelligence, he had been clever enough to outwit the au- 
thorities for a number of years. As the facts disclose, 
when he murdered his victim, he knew what he was 
doing, that it was a crime against society, an act abhorred 
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of Ged and man. Yet, with studied deliberation, he car- 
ried his plan into effect. 

Neither the parents of this man, his synagogue, his 
school, nor the State, failed in any duty in his regard. 
On the contrary, each of these factors did all that could 
be reasonably expected to make him a good and useful 
citizen. But, according to the lady from Montana, “ So- 
ciety is responsible for the existence of criminals.” That 
this dogma should be put forth, at a time when our law- 
makers are beginning to see the necessity of decreeing 
the death penalty, if the spy system is to be brought to 
an end in this country, may serve to show how lasting 
was the impression made upon shallow minds by the 
absurdities which, in times of peace, some men, other- 
wise mentally sound, allowed themselves to utter. One 
of the blessings of war is found in the short shrift which 
it allots “free speech,” birth-control, the campaign 
against capital punishment, and other social shams. In 
many instances, as psychologists and moralists have long 
recognized, the effort to arraign the State and acquit the 
criminal, especially if he be a murderer, or a gross of- 
fender against public decorum, is the outcome of a mor- 
bid and dangerous sentimentality. In others, to pass 
over the cases of plain ignorance, it springs from a love 
of notoriety, or from a desire to justify libertinism by 
denying responsibility. But nothing is so fatal to senti- 
mentality and fine-spun theory, particularly that theory 
which strives to do away with the actuality of sin, as 
hard fact. 


A Word from the Editors 
HEN “ Constant Reader” fills a page with burn- 
ing, winged words aimed at the editors of 
AMERICA, those patient men bow their diminished heads 
and wait until the storm passes. “ Constant Reader ”’ 
has just cause for complaint ; his copy of AMERICA comes 
most irregularly. According to the calendar, mid-April 
is now in flower, yet he has not seen America for March 
23. But the issue for March 30 is in his hands, and it 
was preceded by the issues, arranged in the order of 
their delivery by the postman, for March 9, March 2, 
and February 23. So far as he is concerned, the issue 
for March 16 does not exist, or it may be wandering 
through New England, although addressed to a city in 
California. “ Constant Reader ” gives notice that he will 
hold the editors to a strict accountability, unless “ some- 
thing is done.” 

“Something” has been done, and the editors wish 
they could do more, to insure a prompt delivery of 
America. It is just possible that subscribers whose ex- 
periences have been similar to those of ‘“ Constant 
Reader” can do more by sending a written complaint 
to the local postmaster, and, if the fault continues, to 
the chairman of the Congressional Committee on Post- 
Offices. No doubt, conditions brought about by the war 
must be taken.into account. Labor of a suitable kind is 
scarce, and the railroads are congested. Both these facts 


directly affect the post-office department. But when a 
letter, electing one of AMeERICA’s editors to life-member- 
ship in the I. W. W., consumed seven whole days in its 
travels from Denver, and a communication, bearing a 
perfectly good three-cent stamp, tarried eighty-six hours 
en route from New Orleans, and when magazines are 
either delivered a month late or not at all, it is clear that 
the postal service has fallen far below the excellence at- 
tained shortly before the Mexican war. 

The editors and publishers have never failed to issue 
AMERICA at the appointed time, and feel, therefore, that 
for the non-delivery of the magazine they cannot be held 
at fault. They ask all subscribers to wait for a few days 
before sending notice that AMeERIcA has not been re- 
ceived, and in case of repeated fault to lodge a vigorous 
complaint with the proper authorities. 


Unjust Profiteering 
T has been often asserted that we are a selfish people, 
unwilling to submit to the restraints which duty or 

necessity imposes, and restless under the trammels of 
the law. The crisis through which we are passing is 
proving every day that the charge on the whole is un- 
founded. With a readiness and an obedience which 
many perhaps did not suspect, the country has faced with 
courage and cheerfulness the ordeals and the sacrifices 
imposed upon it. Private interests have been merged 
in the generous effort to obtain the common good. That 
is the very essence of patriotism. Jealous as we are of 
our privileges and little disposed to see them infringed 
by statute or limited by regulations, we have submitted 
to restrictions keenly felt no doubt, but cheerfully borne. 
Little disposed to let the Government interfere in the 
ordinary transactions of life, we have submitted to those 
regulations which it deemed necessary for the economic 
welfare of the nation. The war is teaching us all how 
to obey. 

There have been exceptions to the general rule, cases 
when, heedless of others, individuals and corporations 
have looked to their own selfish ends. Some do not 
know how to submit to sacrifice or to comply with the 
law. In the case of those whose selfishness and dis- 
regard of authority are apt to cause suffering to others 
such conduct is unmanly and unjust. It is gratifying to 
note that the Government does not seem inclined to 
tolerate it. Only a few days ago, the Chairman of the 
Food Board, John Mitchell, and the Federal Food Ad- 
ministrator, Arthur Williams, in a report sent to United 
States Food Administrator Herbert Hoover, recom- 
mended that one of the largest packing and produce 
firms in the country be prohibited from buying or selling 
eggs from its New York branch for the period of thirty 
days; that the company be obliged to give to the Red 
Cross the $6,000 made by excess charges on eight car- 
loads of eggs, and that the brokers who acted for the 
firm be also suspended from doing any egg business in 
New York for the period of thirty days. 
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It is evident that the Government is bent on sup- 
pressing as far as lies in its power all unlawful profiteer- 
ing in food supplies. In doing so the Government is 
performing one of its noblest duties. No other action 
on its part will so heartily recommend itself to the gen- 
eral public, for it is protecting those most in need of it, 
the poor. In such unlawful dealings as the United States 
officials single out for penalty and fine, the poor are the 
inevitable victims and the greatest sufferers. It is upon 
them that the injustice most heavily weighs. The official 
report, in which the conduct of the firms is so severely 
blamed, states that the fault of the individuals concerned 
lay in the fact that they did not seem to understand that 
“especially in a time of national crisis such as the 
present, directions of the United States Government are 
for the purpose of being obeyed, and not lightly dis- 
regarded at the convenience of any dealer who sees fit 
to disregard them.” If such firms fail to realize that 
Government regulations must be obeyed, the Government 
itself must make them and all such violators of the law 
realize that “ No dealer, be he large or be he small, can, 
for the sake of personal gain, disregard those regulations 
of the Government, which are made solely in the interest 
of all the people.” 


A Texas Parson 
A 5 exemplifying a curious phase of the Protestant 
clerical mind, the appended letter from a Presby- 
terian clergyman, dwelling in Sherman, Texas, is worthy 
of preservation. After misdirecting his communication, 
and addressing the business manager as “ Dear Miss,” 
the worthy man proceeds: 


I have yours of recent date advising that a Sherman friend 
has interested himself in my becoming a subscriber for the 
America, the national Catholic weekly paper. 

I have to advise you that I will greatly appreciate it if you 
will advise my Sherman friend that I consider it not only a 
reflection on my intelligence but an insult as well, when any- 
one wishes to inform me of anything I should know concerning 
the Catholic church. I know all I wish to know about the 
Catholic church and do not care for any of its literature, either 
that which is sureptitiously [sic] put in my mail box or mailed 
to me from the post office in Sherman or from the America, 
said to be by Catholic authorities, “the ablest Roman Catholic 
paper in the country.” 

Yours respectfully, 
B. Wrenn Webb. 


Rarely has a prayer for darkness in the intellect been 
more fervently uttered. This clergyman will allow no 
one to inform him of anything “ concerning the Catholic 
Church,” a subject which, it must be admitted, has oc- 
cupied a fair amount of space in the world’s history, and 
is not absolutely devoid of interest even today. Eminent 
scholars, Catholic and non-Catholic, some of them the 
intellectual equals, possibly, of the Rev. B. Wrenn Webb, 
are burning the midnight oil in an honest effort to know 
more about the Catholic Church. But Mr. Webb is not 
of their number. He has exhausted the matter; he 


knows all that he wishes to know; the subject is closed, 
like Mr. Webb’s mind, and the Texas clergyman has 
succeeded, where Aesop’s frog failed, in blowing him- 
self to the size of an ox. To suggest that some small 
fragment worthy of entrance into the gigantic maw of 
his stupendous intellect may have been overlooked is more 
than a reflection upon his “ intelligence.” It is an “ in- 
sult,” and in Texas an insult is frequently the brief and 
hasty prelude to a funeral service. 

Mr. Webb excellently represents the numerous tribe 
who, as Newman says, would know more about the 
Catholic Church if the Catholic Church were on the other 
side of the moon. Yet it must be granted that the 
“Sherman friend’ was hasty in recommending him to 
read America. Apologies are due the Rev. B. Wrenn 
Webb, but, although he knows all he wants to know 
about the Catholic Church, he might discover some 
things which he does not know about sentence-structure 
and orthography in “ Bone Rules” written by a Papis- 
tical poet, Father Tabb, and in the excellent spelling- 
book edited some years ago by those veteran educators, 
the Christian Brothers. 


Exit the Dramatic Critic 

66 1TH ‘ give the people what they want ’ the pre- 

vailing law of press and theater, it is idle just 
now to look for dramatic criticism of value in our news- 
papers,” is the conclusion reached by Mr. James S. Met- 
calf in a paper on “ Dramatic Criticism in the American 
Press,” which he contributes to the current Atlantic 
Monthly. The late William Winter, as all the world is 
aware, was the last of our real critics of the stage. Be- 
cause he indignantly refused to recede from the firm 
stand he took against all uncleanness in theatrical pro- 
ductions, he was dismissed from the staff of a New 
York journal, a paper he had served for fifty years, and 
“his last days would have been devoid of comfort” if 
his actor-friends had not loyally stood by him. The 
finances of the paper were very low, and a powerful 
firm of managers whom Mr. Winter held chiefly respon- 
sible for the growth of indecency on our stage were large 
advertisers in the paper; consequently the great Ameri- 
can dramatic critic was sacrificed to Mammon and ex- 
pediency. On that melancholy day of Mr. Winter’s. re- 
tirement, commercialism and uncleanness in the realm 
of the drama may be said to have won an exulting 
triumph over art and decency. 

Taught by Mr. Winter’s fate, the so-called dramatic 
critic of the metropolitan press always keeps in mind 
what is likely to happen to him “ if he launches into any 
general denunciations of theatrical methods, or if he at- 
tacks the enterprise of the advertising manager in a way 
that imperils profits.” He is now expected to reflect 
rather than direct the taste of the theater-goer. As a 
consequence, the dramatic ¢ritic’s calling is now quite 
obsolete and his successor is the clever reporter. For, 
according to Mr. Metcalf: 





es 
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In the majority of newspaper offices the function of dramatic 
critic devolves by chance or convenience, and frequently goes by 
favoritism to some member of the staff with a fondness for the 
theater and an appreciation of free seats. One of New York’s 
best-known dailies frankly treats theatrical reviewing as nothing 
more than reportorial work, to be covered as would be any other 
news assignment. This publication and a good many others 
are far more particular about the technical equipment of the 
writers who describe baseball games, horse-races and prize-fights 
than about the fitness of those who are to weigh the merits of 
plays and acting. The ability to write without offending the 
advertising theatrical manager seems in the last case to be the 
only absolutely essential qualification. 


In the light of the foregoing, it is not surprising that 
the average dramatic critique in our daily press is so 
worthless and misleading. The reporter assigned to 
“write up” a new play can be pictured preparing for 
his task by carefully examining the Sunday edition of 
his paper to learn how much advertising space has been 
bought by the theatrical syndicate that is producing the 
play he is to “criticize,” and having equipped himself 


with this important information, he knows pretty well, 
no doubt, even before he sees the play, what will be the 
general character of his “ criticism.” Being a skilful re- 
porter, he is quick to see the “ news value” too of the 
production he is “ covering,” and .of course emphasizes 
that characteristic of the play in his “ copy.” 

Since both the stage and the press are so hopelessly 
commercialized today that sincere and fearless dramatic 
criticism has become practically a lost art, the best way 
of cleansing our stage would seem to be by making man- 
agers realize that the exploiting of the salacious, the im- 
modest and the indecent is financially unprofitable. But 
as long as Catholics themselves form a large portion of 
the audiences that attend these immoral plays, and as 
long as the children of the Church, notwithstanding their 
numerical strength, are willing to take no effective steps 
to purify the American theater, the lamentable corruption 
of our youths and maidens by means of a licentious and 
commercialized stage will no doubt continue. 


Literature 


MILTON AND A COMPARISON 


ILTON is one of the few poets in English literature who 

looked upon poetry as a vocation. He deliberately set out 
to become a poet and a great one. He speaks at an early period 
of “An inward prompting which grows daily upon me, that by 
labor and intent study, which I take to be my portion in this 
life, joined with the strong propensity of nature, I might per- 
haps leave something so written to aftertimes, as they should 
not willingly let die.’ After leaving college he spent five years 
(1632-1638) at Horton, his father’s country place, in assiduous 
cultivation of what seemed to him would best qualify him for 
poet. He read widely and diligently in the classics, in history, 
in medieval and contemporary literature. His purpose was to 
select and store material for the Muse, as bees the sweets from 
the flower for the honey of the hive. 

He was not, however, entirely preoccupied in gathering ma- 
terial. He did not neglect the practice of his art. It was from 
this period that came the fruit of what was the happiest kalends 
of his poetical activity. It was the hey-day of the poet’s 
lyricism: “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Arcades,” ‘ Comus,” 
“ Lycidas ”—Milton, it is true, but not the Milton of “ Paradise 
Lost.” It was the Milton who still felt the Elizabethan afflatus 
blowing from those spacious times, before the austerity of 
Puritanism had overshadowed his brighter imagination. Not 
that he was not even then Puritan, but he was happily more 
poet. What might have been his ultimate poetical development, 
if those intervening twenty years of fierce polemical and po- 
litical strife had not swept his seas into furious storm, it would 
be difficult to say. ‘‘ Paradise Lost” might not have been his 
great achievement. The Arthurian legend, which allured his 
genius in early life, might have been the wings of his flight in 
drama or in epic. At least the story of Uther’s heroic son 
would have been more in keeping with the promise of the Hor- 
ton preoccupation. 

The formative elements of Milton’s first period, the six years 
at Horton, were the still lingering tradition of the Elizabethan 
age and humanism, which had then reached its zenith at Cam- 
bridge, Milton’s university. “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” 
are exercises in imagination depicting the contrasted moods of 


joy and melancholy. They are pastoral in form and theme, as 
indeed was the entire series of that first period. In “ Lycidas” 
alone do we meet a distinctive Miltonic note, a hint of the 
polemical Milton of after years, and a larger purpose than the 
simple singing of a poet’s mood. A threnody on the untimely 
death of a university friend by drowning at sea, through the 
poet’s lamentations, woven out of classic and pastoral imagery 
comes the swelling diapason of an enormous menace to the 
hated prelacy of the Established Church, which the Puritanism 
of the time linked in its detestation with the Papacy. Strange 
to say Milton uses St. Peter, the rock of the Papacy, as the 
mouth-piece of his tremendous denunciation, concluding with 
the dire threat: 
“But that two handed engine at the door, 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more,” 
a tantalizingly obscure indication of the instrument of destruc- 
tion, unless it mean the 
“Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain).” 
Howbeit, we have here a revelation of the Milton of the two 
later periods, the virulent pamphleteer of the Commonwealth 
and the blind poet of “ Paradise Lost” and “Samson Agon- 
istes.” 

After Horton, the visit to Italy and then a hasty return to 
England. From this time the Muse was deserted for nearly 
twenty years, save for an occasional sonnet. The high voca- 
tion was temporarily abandoned amid the turmoil of the times, 
the Revolution and the seething controversies of the Common- 
wealth. Milton gave himself over to the battles of pamphleteer- 
ing, in which abuse and vituperation abounded more than argu- 
ment. The poet was lost for the time being in the polemicist 
and by no means to the benefit of the latter. 

After the Restoration Milton went into retirement. He had 
become blind. His polemical life over, he turned his energies 
to that great achievement, which had been in his mind’s eye 
from the beginning. He wrote “ Paradise Lost,” “ Paradise Re- 
gained” and “Samson Agonistes.” ‘“ Paradise Lost” is his 
great achievement, the fullness and the climax of his poetic 
genius. “Paradise Regained” is far below it in imaginative 
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and constructive power and seems to have been only an after- 
effort to redeem “ Paradise Lost” from the deserved imputa- 
tion of merely rehearsing the triumph of Satan. In “ Paradise 
Lost” Milton made English an epic tongue. In his hands, blank 
verse became a flexible and mighty instrument of the heroic 
theme. “ Mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies” is no exag- 
geration of his power. In cadence, balance and variation no 
verse in the language surpasses the metrical structure of “ Para- 
dise Lost.” He is here the peer of Shakespeare, with, of course, 
the difference between epic and dramatic verse. 

When we weigh the subject-matter of “ Paradise Lost” we 
find evidence of the spiritual decline which divides the epoch 
in which Milton lived from the pre-Reformation ages. A com- 
parison between Dante’s “Divine Comedy” and “ Paradise 
Lost” will show us how far from the intense and comprehen- 
sive spirituality of Catholic thought English Protestantism had 
departed in Milton’s time. Both epics treat of the other world 
and are rooted in radically diverse conceptions of Satan and 
God. Satan is Milton's protagonist and is sympathetically drawn 
by the Puritan poet. He is indeed the author of evil and a 
fallen angel, but he is splendid in his fall. He is a defeated 
rebel, overthrown by the might of his opponent, but he is still 
indomitable. His pristine beauty has been marred but not ex- 


tinguished: 


. his torm had not yet lost 

All his original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined and the excess 
Of glory obscured. 


His logs is not the loss of the supreme and essential good, but 
the forcible and unjust rape of his high estate. Hell is not 
an abode of essential disaster and wo, but the fallen hosts by 
virtue of their still architectonic and celestial powers erect out 
of it a mighty and orderly fabric that 


Rose like an exhalation with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple. 


The Dantean Satan, like the Miltonic, is the author of sin, 
but sin is essentially hideous. It is the prime disorder of the 
universe, the deadly breach in creation. Its effect in the sinner 
is moral death, and in Satan, the first and greatest of all sin- 
ners, the source of all evil, its effects are more hideous and 
deadly than in all else. Satan, a gigantic and hairy monster, 
with. three faces and six bat-like wings, whose slow flapping 
is his sole power of movement, frozen at mid-breast in the ice 
of Cocytus, is the picture of supreme moral death, the creature 
eminent in beauty once, now in all the hideous deformity flow- 
ing from the primal sin. It is a horrible picture, and it is in- 
tended to be such, for sin in its effects is essentially hideous. 
Sin in the Miltonic scheme is merely external rébellion and 
Satan is only a defeated rebel. Sin in the Dantean conception 
is essentially destructive, an intrinsic disorder, which brings 
moral ruin and death, and Satan is its quintessential and per- 
sonal evidence. He is not only fallen, but lost. In his, sin he 
aimed directly and destructively at the Supremely True and the 
Supremely Good and, if it were possible, would have mortally 
assailed the Supreme Existence. He, the creature, sought to 
be God. 

Milton’s image of God is that of Jupiter Tonans; he is a God 
of omnipotence, whose chief glory consists in manifesting his 
might. The council between the Father and His Arian Son— 
for the Son, in Milton’s theology, is not con-substantial—as 
described in Book III, is simply revolting to the Christian sense. 
Such a conference might well befit Zeus and some Olympian 
deity, or some earthly chieftain and one of his captains, but 
when the human imagination essays to penetrate into the Di- 
vine Council and portrays the Thrice-Sacrosanct after the man- 





























































ner of a Indian chief in a pow-wow with one of his braves, 
our sense of reverence is outraged and our appreciation of the 
ineffable mystery suffers profound eclipse. a 
Dante never attempts to penetrate into the presence of the 
Divine mystery save in the great conclusion, when he is vouch- 
safed a glimpse of the beatific vision, and here he veils it in 
imagery which but expresses the incapacity of putting into 
human speech what so infinitely transcends human faculty. 





O speech, 
How feeble and how frail art thou to give 
Conception truth. 


God is the ineffably holy, nor throughout the entire “ Paradiso ” 
is there a single Divine utterance; yet He is ever present in 
the light of glory in the beatified hosts, a supreme effulgence 
and illumination. Dante never has vision of Him, save in that 
last fleeting moment, and the rest is silence. Only once does 
he symbolize the Divine essence, under the single intense indi- 
visible point of light, around which the nine choirs wheel in 
ardourous flight, and from which all the Heavens depend. 

It would be interesting to compare further the Catholic with 
the Puritan poet in their treatment of their respective celestial 
themes. But we have seen enough to show how far apart their 
treatments lie; how gross and terrene the method and the con- 
ception of the Puritan poet in contrast with the spiritual de- 
licacy and the reverence of the Catholic. Both are great archi- 
tectonic poets, but their conceptions of things celestial and 
spiritual are as far apart as the poles. The theme of “ Para- 
dise Lost” is triumphant hate, that of the “ Divine Comedy,” 


triumphant love. 
Conpé B. Patten, LL.D. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Future Life, According to the Authority of Divine Reve- 
lation, the Dictates of Sound Reason, the General Consent of ' 
Mankind. By the Rev. JoserpH C. Sasta, S.J. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $2.50. . 
This book, with its 562 pages, is a veritable arsenal of infor- 
mation concerning the future life. The author has ranged 
through the sacred and profane literature of all time, and 
gleaning the best, has woven it into a connected treatise on man, 
his destiny, the possibility of attaining it and the danger of los- 
ing it, the immortality of the human soul, heaven and hell. It 
is filled with exhaustive and accurate expositions of those points 
about the future life which have always occupied the mind of 
man. It is logical, satisfying and complete. 
The end of man, his ceaseless quest for happiness, the pur- 
pose and importance of his earthly pilgrimage, form the first 
part of the book. This is followed by a treatise on the sanc- 
tion of God's laws, begun in his life but finding its perfect com- 
pletion in endless recompense or retribution. This sanction, 
remunerative and punitive, naturally supposes the immortality i 
of the soul, which the learned author proves from reason, reve- 
lation, the testimony of ancient and modern peoples, and the 
general consent of mankind. Having thus prepared the way 
for the discussion of the two main subjects of the book, Father 
Sasia takes up heaven and hell. He goes into great detail as 
to the happiness of the beatific vision, the nature of the joy that 
floods the soul of the blessed, the functions and pleasures of the 
glorified senses, the proof of the doctrine of the resurrection 
from Holy Writ and its harmony with reason; and the means 
God has put into the hands of man to enable him surely to 
reach his destiny of everlasting happiness. 
Almost one-half of the book is devoted to the discussion of 
the doctrine of hell, as promulgated and described in Holy Writ, 
persisting with an unbroken though at times grotesque and frag- 
mentary tradition in the writings of pagan literature, rein- 
forced by the teaching of Jesus Christ, and developed, defended 


























and explained in Christian theology and philosophy. Sixty 
pages are devoted to the discussion of difficulties against the 
dogma of hell, and almost fifty to the place the doctrine holds 
in the systems of Protestant sects. 

The thoroughness of the treatment of every phase of the sub- 
ject, the calm, deliberate accuracy of its logical development, 
the vast amount of philosophical, theological, patristic and his- 
torical knowledge which the author has brought to bear on the 
question, together with the inherent and intrinsic interest which 
it has for every human being, all combine to make Father Sasia’s 
work a valuable one. It deserves an honored place in every 
seminary library, it should be within easy reach of every 
preacher of eternal truths, it should be familiar to every one 
who deals with converts, and in general it will well repay being 
read by every one who is wont to test the value of ephemeral 
things by their relation to eternity. J. H. F. 





A Year with the Birds. By Avice E. Batt. Illustrated by 
Rosert Bruce HorsFatt, Painter of Backgrounds in Habitat 
Groups, American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
57 Colored Plates. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 

As her answer to the query: “ What is the most attractive 
form in which bird study can be presented to children?” the 
author offers this beautiful book. There are descriptions in verse 
of the appearance and habits of fifty-seven kinds of birds that 
can be seen in the Northern States every year, and there are 
finely executed full-page pictures in color to accompany the text, 
most of them being made by Mr. Robert Bruce Horsfall. Such 
winter residents and visitors as the bluejay, the cardinal, and 
the chickadee are first described, then come the birds of the early 
and late spring migration, from the song sparrow to the sand- 
piper. Thus the children can learn to know each of their little 
feathered friends in the order of its appearance. Most of the 
verse in the volume is by the author, but there are also appro- 
priate selections from Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, etc., and 
James Ryder Randall, Maryland’s Catholic poet, tells in the fol- 
lowing stanzas “ Why the Robin’s Breast was Red”: 


The Saviour bowed beneath His Cross climbed up the weary 
Hill, 
And from the agonizing wreath ran many a crimson rill; 
The cruel Roman thrust Him on with unrelenting hand 
Till, staggering slowly, ’mid the crowd, He fell upon the 
sand. 


A little bird that warbled near, that memorable day, 
Flitted around and strove to wrench one single thorn 
away; 
The cruel spike impaled his breast—and thus, ’tis sweetly said, 
The Robin has his silver vest incarnadined with ry 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The April 8 issue of the Catholic Mind contains Cardinal 
Bourne’s remarkable pastoral on “ Catholics and Social Reform.” 
Though the letter is addressed to the people of England, the 
evils his Eminence describes are so much like those that prevail 
in this country that Americans will find the remedies he sug- 
gests to be very practical. The Cardinal lays down the Catholic 
principles that 


Each man has a right to a true human life, and to the labor 
whereby, materially, that life may be maintained; and to 
that labor is due a wage proportionate at least to the main- 
tenance of such true human life. In the same way he is 
entitled to have and to retain property as his own personal 
possession, and at the same time it is his duty to render to 
the society of men in the midst of which he lives, the service 
and obedience without which all corporate existence would 
be impossible. 


Father Plater then has a short article on “ The Social Revo- 
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lution,” and the number ends with a new instalment of Father 
Reville’s list of books for Catholic readers. 





The January Dublin Review opens with a paper on Lord 
Acton, by Canon Barry, who justly calls him “our burden” 
and “our embarrassment,” for “Hardly any writer, not pro- 
fessedly the foe of Catholic dogma, has left such violent pages 
to be quoted by a censorious world in condemnation of Popes 
and their policy, during seven hundred years. He is of us, 
yet in effect against us.” Mr. Ronald Knox, a recent convert, 
then contributes a very informing article on “Tendencies of 
Anglicanism,” in which he shows that the Church of England 
is no longer divisible into three parties only—High, Low and 
Broad—but that now there are in it no less than nine schools 
of thought which he labels as follows: “ Active Protestants, 
Evangelicals, Neo-Evangelicals, Evangelical Liberals, The Rest, 
High Church Liberals, High Churchmen, Anglo-Catholics and 
Ultramarines.” The last-named party, to which Mr. Knox him- 
self belonged, concedes “primacy to Peter, and often a great 
deal more,” and looks forward to corporate reunion between 
Anglicanism and Catholicism. The Rev. Dr. Adrian Fortescue 
has an authoritative paper on “The Latin Church in Russia,” 
Mary Ryan gives a critical review of “Charles Péguy in His 
Prose,” W. F. P. Stockley contributes some interesting “ Notes 
by a Reader of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’,”’ and Mr. Shane 
Leslie writes a scintillating paper on “The Legend of the 
American Presidency.” But the author is hardly correct in 
saying that “Tyler found an unmarked, unhonored grave,” for 
that humdrum President has a fine monument at Richmond. 
The book reviews in this number of the Dublin maintain their 
usual high standard of excellence. 





“ Aliens” (Doubleday, Page, $1.50), by William McFee, is a 
decided improvement in moral tone on his previous novel, “ Cas- 
uals of the Sea,” although in this also there is a taint, now and 
then, in the atmosphere. The story is told in an original way, 
quite out of the ordinary run of novels, and it is filled with quaint 
reflections on life and happiness; but it lacks the ordinary ele- 
ments of idealism and romance that go into the making of most 
stories and depends for its interest almost entirely on its author’s 
undoubted power of handling effectively the commonplaces of 
real life——“ Love and Hatred” (Doran, $1.40), by Mrs. Bel- 
loc Lowndes, is clever in its treatment of suppressed emotion, 
but its character is sufficiently indicated by the fact that it is 
built up on two triangles, resulting in a murder and a suicide. 
In “ My Two Kings” (Dutton, $1.50), Mrs. Evans Nepean has 
written a fanciful reconstruction of the days of the Stuart resto- 
ration. Imagining herself a relative of King Charles II, occupy- 
ing an unobtrusive but confidential place at court and enjoying 
the affection of the King and the Duke of Monmouth, she writes 
with the vividness of an eyewitness and gives to her story a 
realism that is very remarkable. Her purpose is to show that 
there was in both the characters she describes, a best side which 
contrasted with, if it did not counterbalance their very obvious 
faults. Were her work historical and not a creation of the im- 
agination, it would go far to substantiate her thesis. In a book 
which sets forth the life and times of Charles II, there must 
of course be a background of futility, frivolity and immorality, 
but the author has been content to leave them mostly as a back- 
ground. In this she has done wisely, but there can be nothing 
but condemnation for her unstinted approval of the relations of 
the Duke of Monmouth with Lady Wentworth, nor is there any 
justification of her plea, “Other times, other morals.” The 
book, which the author warns the reader in the preface is neither 
a diary nor fiction, but a visualization of scenes, partly read, 
partly seen, is so very realistic, that it is aptly described in her 
own words as “a wearing thin of the veils between those times 
and these.” 














EDUCATION 
Morality, but No God 


i eee is told, as a tale might be told of Prince Hamlet, with 

all direct reference to Denmark studiously excluded. For I 
had it in mind to quote with some copiousness from the new 
morality code for which Dr. Hutchins of Oberlin College has 
sum of $5,000; but it seems that I may not do this 
thing, or do it only under conditions, which on principle must be 
rejected. 


received th 


Unlike older codes of morality, one of which is vigor- 
ous after centuries of attack, the new code cannot take the air, 
except by the permission, and in the company of, its nurse, “I 
President of the National Institution 
for Moral Instruction, which has played the part of incubator 


am willing,” writes the 
to this new-fledged morality, “that you should publish extracts 
from the Hutchins morality code, provided you will allow me to 
print in AMERICA a reply article if I want to in view of any 
criticism you publish.” 
Wy 

J OW even as your lion among ladies is a dreadful thing, so 
a gentleman desirous of defending the theory that morality 
be taught without religion, would be a more melancholy sight 
than Jacques, as I conceive it, if permitted to wander in the 
Arden-like this review. ‘The very 
thought makes my flesh creep, as if I were nearing Smithfield or 
a rack. 
morality under the title ‘fair play’ which every human heart 
sanctions God if I understand Him cor 
Doubtless the President's implied query, which suggests 


HAMLET 1S OMITTED 


can 


pages of most orthodox 


“For,” continues the President, “that is only common 


and also the good 
rectly.” 
some doubt whether or not he can understand infinity, is merely 
a verbal slip, but his conditions put me in an awkward position. 
For if | do not allow him entrance to the pages of AMERICA, a 
power of life and death which neither truth nor modesty will 
permit me to assume, and yet quote his code, I am guilty of an 
On the other hand, to admit 
the contention that every propaganda has the right to be heard, 


offense against common morality. 
is manifestly impossible. Sincerity in those who hold it, is no 
guarantee of a doctrine’s truth or of its claims to a day in court. 
There was never a heresy that could not count devoted followers. 
“What of of Malthusian 
practices, and criminals who proclaim any other mission which 
the moral law " asks Canon Barry, in criticism of Lord 
Acton’s astounding demand “ that every man shall be protected 
in doing that which he believes to be his duty, against the influ- 
ence of and majorities, and 
“ Would he have urged the same policy,” comments the Canon, 
“had there been a question of a Congress of Socialists in Paris, 
or of Nihilists at,Geneva,” or, we may add, of Thugs at Singa- 
of birth-controllers in New York? 


revolutionaries, teachers 


assassins, 


forbids? 


authorities customs opinions.” 


pore or 
RELIGION SPECIFICALLY EXCLUDED 

I iT it not be thought that the code which I may quote only 

— under impossible conditions, advocates even one of these 

Far-from it. But in some respects it goes 

beyond whatever constitution might be drawn up by any of these 


For it proposes as a system of morality, sufficient 


specific enormities. 


assemblies. 
for the needs of the coming generation, a program from which, 
of set purpose, is excluded every reference to natural or super- 
‘You for surprise at the 
absence of all reference in the morality code to religion,” the 
President writes me, “because you know that the specifications 
did not allow the authors to include religious ideas.” Why, then, 
it may be asked, were specifications so absurdly insufficient pro- 
vided the builders of the new code? “It would have raised a 
great fuss,” the President answers, “if we had allowed religious 
ideas to be included in a code written and sanctioned by us for 
the public schools.” Hademus reum confitentem. It would be 
difficult to draw up an indictment against the public schools more 
conclusive than that presented by the President of the National 


natural religion have no reason 
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Institution for Moral Instruction. If to include religious ideas 
in a moral code intended for children in a nation which has 
been declared ‘a Christian nation,” would arouse “a fuss,’ it 
would seem that in practice, as well as in theory, the public 
schools measure up very well to the ideals so zealously fostered 
by Julian the Apostate. 


Ectectic MorRALITY 

UT the President is justified in his remark that I should not 

have been surprised at the exclusion from the code of all 
reference to religion. Consulting the pamphlet issued some years 
ago by the Institution, it is clear that by “ moral truth” the advo- 
cates of the new code understand little more than “ the wisdom 
of human experience.” That the Author of all being, God, who 
is the source of truth and morality, can be known by the testi- 
mony of the things that are, is a fact which seems to have 
escaped them. Not recognizing God in His creatures, they are 
constrained to bar the sanctions even of natural religion from 
the code. As for supernatural religion, they regard it as a col- 
lection of “ theological dogmas” which the individual may accept 
or reject at pleasure. 


Theological dogmas are not to be included in the code of 
morals to which the prize is awarded. This restriction does 
not mean that either the donor or the National Institution 
regards morality as not a part of religion, but it is imposed 
because toleration in religion assigns to each the right to 
hold individual opinions in matters of theology. 


But it is also true that “toleration” assigns “to each the right 
to hold individual opinions in matters” of morality quite as 
fully as in theology. A man may hold what opinions he wishes, 
and in this country he is allowed exceedingly large and easy 
bounds within which he may even practise them. For many, 
the highest standard in morality is that set up by statute law. 
Thousands practise polygamy in its legalized form, and if the 
testimony of birth statistics has any force, even a larger number 
of outwardly respectable citizens continually violate the law of 
nature. For a still greater body, perhaps, sin is not in the fact, 
but in the discovery of the fact; disgrace is not in the deed, 
but in “being found out.” This moral anarchy is the natural 
outcome of the rejection of religion. If in that sphere I am free 
to choose, independently of Almighty God and of any authority 
designated by Him, there is no reason why I may not claim the 
same right in the domain of morals. For I am, in the circum- 
stances indicated, the sole and ultimate judge, assessing myself 
in the light of law made by myself. ‘True, social conditions may 
impose certain limits which I must observe, if I wish to remain 
with my fellows, and may constrain my acts by fear of social 
ostracism. But these facts are merely accidental. If I reject 
the supremacy of Almighty God, I set up myself as God. 


A WEAK AND BEGGARLY CODE 

HAT, then, is the sanction of the godless code by which 

the Institution seeks to bind me? If I am free to “hold 
individual opinions in matters of theology” independently of 
whether or not Almighty God has proposed for my acceptance 
so elementary a point of theology as His existence and supreme 
dominion, the Institution cannot in justice or in logic, force upon 
me its prize-winning moral dogmas. If I may reject Almighty 
God’s code of morality, I am at a loss to see why I should be 
asked to accept the code of Dr. Hutchins. By a “code” is gen- 
erally understood a body of coordinated laws, promulgated by 
competent authority. Law, a moral power over human acts, 
implies two distinct entities, one who is bound, and one who by 
right, binds. “ That which doth assign unto each thing the kind,” 
writes Hooker, “that which doth moderate the force and power, 
that which doth appoint the form and measure of working, the 
same we term a law.” Thus law also implies necessity. But 


there is no necessity in Dr. Hutchins’ code. His “suggestions,” 
his codified “experiences of utility,’ 


as Lilly says, 


























Can do no more than counsel. They can lay no necessity 

upon us to fulfil what they indicate as desirable. They are 

devoid of that categorical imperative indicated by the word 

“ought ” which is the very note of an ethical law. 
But Dr. Hutchins, as I understand him, eschews the “ought” 
and “must,” thereby destroying the very nature of “an ethical 
law.” He would induce me to conform to his moral code by 
appealing solely to my self-interest. I am to be moral, not 
because a Supreme Being authoritatively commands what is good 
and proscribes all evil, but because “it pays” to be moral. I 
hope I am not unjust in saying that the Oberlin morality is 
only a variant of the cynical, “ Be good, if for no other reason, 
at least for the reason that in the long run goodness leads to 
health, financial independence, and a respectable grade of Amer- 
ican citizenship.” As for the life to come, man’s real life which 
begins only beyond the grave and lasts forever, Oberlin morality 
knows nothing. 

IRRATIONAL AND DEGRADING 


ESTITUTE of all binding force, narrow in concept, chau- 

vinistic in scope, irrational in ignoring God’s right to com- 
mand His creatures, and degrading in its patent rejection of 
religion as the basis of morality, Dr. Hutchins’ morality code 
is an abomination against which the mind of the child must be 
fully protected. It is true that the public schools are deplorably 
destitute of any consistent scheme of moral training, but since 
so many teachers and officers are superior to the system of 
which they are a part, it is hard to believe that the State schools 
are so poor as to find this code a boon. As for our unfortunate 
Catholic children in the public schools, we best fulfil our duty 
by endeavoring to withdraw them, and failing this happy con- 
summation, by strengthening our various societies for the extra- 
mural teaching of Christian doctrine. But this, although infi- 
nitely superior to any training based on a moral code from which 
Almighty God has been definitely and purposely excluded, is not 
our ideal. Wershall attain that only when instead of less than 
one-half of our children, we have every Catholic child in the 


United States in a Catholic school. 


Paut L. BLAKE Ly, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 


Economic Determinism 
HE materialistic theory of history, or economic determinism, 
one of the basic doctrines of Socialism, is a fusion of 
Hegel’s dialectic with the materialism of Feuerbach. The pre- 
dominance of the materialistic philosophy over the spiritualistic 
element of Hegel, may be gaged from the following quotation 
from Marx’s “ Das Kapital”: 

My dialectic method is not only different from the Hegel- 
ian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the life process of 
the human brain, which, under the name of the Idea, he 
even transforms into an independent subject, is the demiurgus 
of the real world, and the real world is only the external 


phenomenal form of the Idea. With me, on the contrary, 
the ideal is nothing else than the material world reflected 


by the human mind. 

He tells us that in order to catch the ear of the public he 
“coquetted with the modes of expression peculiar to him 
(Hegel).” Marx’s materialistic theory may be briefly described 
as materialism, expressed in Hegelian terminology. Its principal 
assertion is that the method of production and exchange is the 
only and ultimate cause which sets in motion and guides the 
ever-flowing course of history, and the ideas by which it is car- 
ried out. 


KINETIC ECONOMICS AND STATIC IDEAS 


HE enunciation of this theory is a good illustration of the 
general method of modern philosophy, which simply consists 

in reversing the meaning of any hitherto acknowledged truth. It 
takes no brains to do this, and always attracts as much attention 
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as the man who reverses ordinary usage by walking on his 
hands. Until Marx’s proposal of his theory, men believed that 
ideas and will power dominated the method of production and 
exchange, and even today this notion has a considerable follow- 
ing. That people are justified in clinging to their pre-Marxian 
idea is clear from an examination of the theory merely on its 
historical side, although it is disproved by other lines of argu- 
ment as well. 

According to Marx, every historically developed social order 
is in a constant Heraclitean flux. Economic conditions are ever 
varying, bringing in their train as effects, new ideas of morality, 
of religion, of politics, of philosophy. Now we freely admit that 
all states of society are in a process of gradual change, and 
that as a matter of fact, the world has run through various 
economic cycles in historic time, for the simple reason that 
nothing has yet been found strong enough to keep the world 
from moving on. The economic order of things is then a 
variable. But side by side with the kinetic order of produc- 
tion and exchange, we can discern all through the course of 
history a static order of ideas. History and ethnology reveal 
the fact that certain ideas have ever remained fixed and un- 
variable. The ideas of God, the Creator and Judge, ideas of 
right and wrong, the primary dictates of the natural law, the 
idea of the immortality of the soul, the first principles of rea- 
soning, such as the principle of causality, have been exempt 
from the law of change which characterizes the economic order. 
Now, as we admit, it is of the essence of the economic order 
to be a variable quantity; it is of the essence of the moral and 
religious ideas noted above to be an invariable quantity. To 
believe Marx’s statement that an economic order which is in- 
constant inconstancy, a fixed state of unfixity and an invariable 
state of variability is the cause of an order of ideas which is 
ever static, fixed and invariable, would involve a credulity highly 
repugnant to reasonable men. 


MARXIANISM, UNPHILOSOPHICAL 


[‘ the economic order is not the cause of the ideal order in 
a general way, it is just as little the cause of special phases 
of that order. Still the opposite is the contention of George 
Herron, a leading representative of Socialism. 

The world’s sentiments and religions, its laws and morals, 
its arts and literatures, are all rooted in the struggle between 
classes for the control of the food supply. Moses and Jesus, 
Wyclif and Mazzini, Marx and Millet, are products of the 
stress and injustice of intensified economic conditions. 

The superficiality of Herron’s view is seen in its attribution of 
all historial effects indifferently to one cause, the economic order. 
The most obvious feature of historical phenomena is their 
seeming defiance of all laws, the complexity and intricacy and 
multiplicity of causes which are blended together to produce 
them. In fact, the only reason why no satisfactory philosophy 
of history has emerged out of the labors of so many investi- 
gators, is just the lack of some one unifying principle, some 
one cause to which all events can be finally reduced. Marx’s 
is a one-sided and unphilosophical theory, the view of a man 
who has lost his intellectual perspective by regarding every- 
thing from the economic viewpoint. It is no wonder that his 
disciple travesties historical truth to the extent of declaring 
that Christianity was an inevitable product of the economic con- 
ditions in which it arose. If this were the case, why it may 
fairly be asked did its Divine Founder counsel his followers 
to have nothing to do with riches, and with economic problems? 
Why did he tell them not to ask, “ What shall we eat or what 
shall we drink or wherewith shall we be clothed?” 


Facts DisprovE THEORY 


ESIDES, the actual facts connected with the origin of Chris- 
tianity do not agree with Marx’s general theory. We 
know that for Marx “the ideal world is nothing else than the 
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material world reflected by the human mind.” Now, only a 
warped mind can contend that the ideal world of moral ideas 
mirrored in the minds of the first Christians was a reflection 
of the material world of rank corruption surrounding them. 
Why was Christianity so bitterly persecuted if it was so exact 
a reflection of the time and place of its origin? 

Ordinarily people do not hate their own reflection in the 
mirror so much as to persecute it for three hundred years, 
granting that they live that long. The facts of its origin force 
the conclusion that Christianity introduced into the world a circle 
of ideas that could never have been deduced from the actual 
economic conditions of the Roman world. 

The course of art and literature is as inexplicable on Marxian 
lines as is the course of religion. What economic factor is able 
to explain the almost miraculous rise, culmination and decay 
of Gothic architecture? All the ideas expressed by this noble 
art, all the symbols that mediate that expression, are religious, 
and have no more connection with economic causes than shoot- 
ing stars have with seismic phenomena. Economic causes do 
not tell us why, when European architecture was decadent 
during the eighteenth century Spanish America produced a 
beautiful architecture. The crusades of Spain against the Moor 
for eight hundred years, and the religious wars at the time of 
the so-called Reformation were not instigated by economic but 
by religious motives. Sophocles, Dante, Milton and Shakespeare 
cannot be ascribed to the peculiar methods of production and 
exchange in vogue, when they wrote, nor can the unrivaled 
succession of musicians in Germany be assigned to an economic 
determinant. Philosophies like Kantianism or Scholasticism 
owe just as little to the laws of demand and supply. But all 
literatures, philosophies, religions and even wars, embody ideas. 
There is, then, a vast range of ideas which are not results of 
a fight to corner the food supply, and hence the materialistic 
theory which asserts the dominance of economic factors over 
all others is out of joint with the facts of history. 

A. G. Bricket, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Growth of the Church 
in England 

HE English “Catholic Directory 1918,” indicates a 
steady continuation of the advance of British Catholi- 
cism. Judged by the record of any particular year, says the 
London Universe, this growth has been small in volume, yet its 
cumulative effect is marked when comparison is made with 
earlier years. Thus the number of convents in the original 
diocese of Westminster in 1866 was only 32, in 1917 it had risen 
to 174. During the past year the number of archbishops and 
bishops in England, Scotland and Wales rose from twenty-six 
to thirty, and of the priests from 4,532 to 4,551. Unfortunately, 
Engiand, too, has its problem of “leakage,” which, however, is 
far more pronounced in the case of non-Catholic bodies. The 
fact remains, as Cardinal Bourne states, that “ Catholics are in- 
creasing more rapidly than the normal growth of the popula- 
tion. The same cannot be said of any other religious organiza- 
tion in the country.” It is only necessary, his Eminence adds, to 
compare the few leaves of the “ Directory” of 1851 with the 
bulky volume that now relates to the same area, to realize how 

great the steady advance of the Church has been. 


for 


The “ American 
Patriots ” 


HE anti-Catholic and anti-American society, camouflaged 
under the honorable name of “ American Patriots,” whose 
purpose, as quoted by the press, is to pledge candidates for of- 
fice to vote against everything Catholic and publish a preferred 
list informing voters of the “ Romanists” on local and national 
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tickets, recently held two meetings in Buffalo. Genuine patriots 
were too numerous to leave more than a handful to attend these 
traitorous conspiracies against national peace, fraternity and 
unity, abetting the national enemy at the present critical moment. 
Significant, however, is the list of national vice-presidents of 
this society as read at the second meeting: 


Hon. James Wethycombe, Governor of Oregon; Hon. B. I. 
Manning, Governor of South Carolina; Rear Admiral 
George B. Ransom, U.S.N.; Hon. Arthur Capper, Governor 
of Kansas; Hon. Wm. H. King, United States Senator, 
Utah; Judge A. Chester Clark, Concord, N. H.; Hon. 
Sherman E. Burroughs, Member of Congress, New Hamp- 
shire; Hon. Charles E. Townsend, United States Senator, 
Michigan; Hon. Frank L. Houx, Governor of Wyoming; 
Lee Stewart Smith, Grand Master, Grand Encampment of 
the Knights Templar of the United States of America; 
Hon. Walter A. Dutton, Public Service Commission, Ver- 
mont; Hon. John L. Reade, secretary, Sons of American 
Revolution, Maine; Hon. Sidney J. Catts, Governor of 
Florida; Frank C. Goudy, grand sire, Odd Fellows of 
the United States; Hon. Thos. Cheney, ex-Speaker, 
Vermont Legislature; ex-Governor William T. Haines, 
Maine; Hon. Edwin C. Bean, Secretary of State, New 
Hampshire; Hon. W. C. Comings, collector of customs, 
Vermont; Hon. Louis B. B. Goodall, Member of Congress, 
Maine; Hon. Thomas H. Jeffries, great incononee, Red 
Men; Hon. Miles Poindexter, United States Senator, Wash- 
ington; Hon. Ed. S. Johnson, United States Senator, South 
Dakota; John J. Brown, supreme chancellor, supreme gov- 
ernment, Knights of Pythias; Major-General George W. 
Goethals, Quartermaster General, United States; Hon. 
Charles A. Crisp, Member of Congress, Georgia; Major- 
General Henry P. McCain, Adjutant-General, United States; 
Rear Admiral Millingham, U.S.N.; Rear Admiral Albert 
W. Grant, U.S.N. 2 


We trust that many of the men whose names are found in 
the foregoing list will be able to prove that they are unjustly 
included in that roll of infamy and bigotry, or else that their 
names were obtained under false pretenses. 


Who Is the “ Teetering ” 
Vulture? 


HE distortion of facts to serve the purpose of bigotry has 
seldom been more outrageous than in the now unmasked 
slander of the Saturday. Evening Post, to which previous refer- 
ence has been made in AMeERIcA. The priest-villain of the story, 
“teetering rhythmically in his long robe, as lean, black vultures 
rhythmically teetering through the gutters of a tropic town,” 
turns out to have been in reality a heroic pastor, the Rev. D. 
Cantelmi, of Anita, Pa., who at that very moment was perform- 
ing as noble a service in the interest of law and order as any 
soldier who ever went “over the top.” Says the statement is- 
sued by the attorneys-at-law, Gillespie & Gillespie, after careful 
investigation of the facts at the scene of the struggle: 


The testimony showed that instead of acting the 
coward, instead of being in league with the criminals as is 
directly inferred from this “story,” Father Cantelmi vol- 
untarily went up to the house at the risk of his life and 
spoke long enough to the sole inmate of the same (Tabone) 
to learn who it was and to try to persuade him to come 
out and surrender himself. Tabone was a man completely 
demented and the wonder is that he did not shoot Father 
Cantelmi then and there as he had the State policemen. 


There was no secret passage, no garrison of desperadoes, no 
dropping of bodies into the ruins of the falling house, but only a 
single, demented inmate, a trained sharpshooter, supplied with 
rifles and ammunition. To save the men “of the force,” the 
heroic priest was prepared to yield up his own life and bravely 
sought to do their work in the face of death. Should the 
Saturday Evening Post be base enough to refuse an ample repa- 
ration for the printed calumny, the necessary legal steps will be 
taken to secure justice to “a very good and praiseworthy 
priest.” 











